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TO-DAY. 


Dr. Hale’s Letter of Travel this week is written from 
the midst of the mountains in the north of Wales. 
scenery, the people, the history and the legends of that 
country find a place In his narrative. 

From Wales, Dr. Hale goes to the Lake Country of 
England, and will probably make his headquarters there 
at Keswick, Southey’s old home, hard by Derwentwater. 
Next week’s letter will have to do with Lodore and 
Windermere and the rest, as Dr. Hale sees them. 





The continued heat for the past week has been an ex- 
ceptional experience in this country. Not only has the 
temperature surpassed in height any that has been known 
for a number of years, but the torrid wave has covered a 
large territory, including the whole United States east of 
the Mississipp!, and the suffering has been aggravated by 
the prevailing humidity of the atmosphere. A dry heat 
could have been more easily borne, but the distress occa- 
sioned by heat and moisture combined is manifested in 
the high death-rate which has marked this period. There 
has been no season, for a long time, when careful living 
has been so imperative upon everyone, or when those 
charities which look to providing comfort and fresh air 
for the children of the poor in our great cities have had a 
more important work to perform. 





Private Lams, of the Pennsylvania National Guard, 
bas become in some sort a public character. In front of 
his Colonel’s tent, in the camp at Homestead, he called 
| for three cheers for the man who hed tried to assassinate 
Mr. Frick, the manager of the Carnegie Company’s 
works. He was thercupon tortured by hanging up by a 
rope passed about his thumbs, one side of his head was 
shaved, his uniform was stripped from him in the pres- 
ence of thetroops on parade, and he was drummed out of 
camp with the fifes playing ‘The Rogues March.’ These 
things are the most fortunate for Private Iams which 
could have happened to him. They have diverted public 
indignation from the offence of which he was guilty and 
turned it upon the brutal militia officers who ordered and 
administered the punishment. Instead of resting under 
the execration of the entire American people, Private 
Iams is able to pose as a martyr, and distinguished coun- 
sel volunteer to conduct his case'in court against his su- 
perior officers fordamages. But when the flurry is over 
it is likely that the good sense of the public will recog- 
nize that, while Colonel Streater and General Snow- 
den acted with great indiscretion, Private Iams’s offence 
was one for which there can be be no toleration. 





lawyer of precautions in his own case which he would 
have been very careful to require in the case of a client 
is found inthe uncertainty attaching to the settlement 
of the estate of the late Professor T. W. Dwight. This 
eminent jurist, who has taught, written and practised law 
for 80 many years, who was one of the most eminent in 
his profession, has left not only an incomplete and in- 
effective will, but his business affairs in such a state that 
no one has any intelligent idea of what or where his 
property is. Of course, there is a fortune somewhere, 
as his fees for professional services were enormous and 
his income from writing and lecturing rose to $40,000 a 
year. Itis not an exceptional case, but itis a curious 
one. 





The fastest cruising vessel in the world was launched 
at Cramp’s shipyard in Philadelphia on Tuesday. This 
addition to our new navy has gone by the nickname of 
the Pirate during construction, because of her in- 
tended occupation as a ‘commerce destroyer’ in time of 
war. Witha regard for thedignity of naval nomencla- 
ture, the name give the new cruiser is Columbia. She 
was designed with two main objects in view, speed and 
coal-carrying capacity. To obtain these the cruiser was 
given a tonnage of 7,500 tons, far greater than would be 
necessary in a fighting vessel of the same dimensions. 
Her lines are finer than than those of the great transat- 
lantic passenger ‘greyhounds,’ which for stability are re- 
quired to have much greater beam. The dimensions: of 
the cruiser are: 400 feet in length on the load water line, 





58 feet beam, and 24 feet draught, It is expected that, 
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Another and curious instance of the neglect by a great 
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with her triple screw, 20,500 horse-power and bunkers 
—— | holding 2000 tons of coal, the Columbia will be able to 


steam around the world withont recoaling, overhaul any- 


The | thing efloat—for 25 miles an hour is the speed expected 


—and,inshort,s reas warning t : ull\foreigners of the 
danger of quarrelling with the Yankee nation. 





The not unexpected announcement is made that 
Madame Patti has contracted for another ‘farewell tour’ 
in the United States. The price named is five thousand 
dollars for each of forty concerts; and the stipulation is 
added that Patti shall engage, in a letter written by her 

self, to make this her ‘positively last farewell.’ Patti 
will be fifty years old before she sets out on this tour, 
which is to begin in November, 1893; and this fact may 
go to justify the belief that its farewell character at last 
is genuine. One of the most remarkable things about 
this wonderful voice of Patti’s is its endurance against 
the wear and encroachment of years. Age has touched 
it, as all who heard her in Mechanic Hallthe last season 
know to their regret; but even as the relic which it will be 
when she returns two years later, it will be worth hearing 
as the most marvellous human instrument of sound crea 

ted in this century. 





The bill which passed the Senate on Wednesday, pro- 
viding for a closer inspection of immigrants to this 
country, looks in the right direction—as far as it goes. 
By its provisions, there are to be lists or manifests, 
made at the time and place of embarkation of the immi- 
grants, stating the age, name, sex, occupation, national- 
destination; also whether ever in prison or. 
supported by charity, whether a{polygamist, whether 
under contract to perform labor in this country, and the 
condition of health, mentally and physically, of such 
persons. ‘This transfers the work of examination to the 
other side of the water, where alone it can,be made 
effectual. The ;bill has not, at the present writing, 
received the approval of the House; but it will be an- 
unfortunate if it fails of enactment through the pressure 
of business in the hurry of the closing hours of the 
session. 


4 


The outcome of the conflict between the workmen and ‘ 
their employers at the Carnegie Company’s steel works at 
Homestead, Penn., is no longer in doubt. The workmen 
will have to vield. This result was assured from the 
moment the company declared its ultimatum and troops 
were brought there to prevent a resort to force. Itis 
the result which must always be expected when the bat- 
tle between capital and labor is fought out under existing 
conditions. This, however, is not to say that itis either 
a just or desirable result. In this particular case, indeed, 
it does not appear thatthe workmen would suffer any 
hardship by accepting the rates which the company re- 
quires. Butto force a settlement by a test of endurance 
when the difference might have been adjusted by confer- 
ence and mutual concession, is bad and must leave bad ef- 
fects. If we ever reach a solution of the ‘labor question’ 
without a revolution in the organization of society, it 
must be through the acceptance, by employers and by 
workmen, of the principle of arbitration as the first 
resort and the absolute authority in matters of differ- 
ence. 





The death of Washington Nathan, at Boulogne, 
France, on Monday, revives the the memory of one of 
the most sensational tradedies in our criminal history. 
The ‘Nathan murder’ of 1870 has remained a mystery to 
this day. The old man, the father of Washington 
Nathan, was found by this son, when he looked into his 
chamber on that morning thirty-two years ago, lying 
dead with his skull crushed. It was done with a carpen- 
ter’s ‘dog’ left by some workmen engaged in repairing 
the house. There was not the slightest clue to the 
perpetrator of the deed, and none was ever found. Sus- 
picions there were in plenty; and Jt is thestory that John 
Jourdan, at that time Superintendent of Police in New 
York, discovered the secret but kept it to himself and 
died because it preyed upon his mind. Jourdan certainly 
| fell into melancholy and died. Washington Nathan, to 
| whom suspicion for a time was directed, also became a 
(marked man, was shunned by everyone, plunged into 
| dissipation and died friendless. The story is a strange 
one, from its beginning to its end. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


JuLy 30. ‘‘Mind-cure seems to be a glorified hypo- 
chondria,” said Dr. Primrose. ‘‘You are to think all the 
time that you are well, instead of thinking that you are 
sick.” 

Juty 31. ‘‘Those who long, grow old ina day.” 
—Greek Proverb. 

Ava. 1. ‘ ‘Good looks are a snare,’ said Emery Ann, 
‘especially to them that haven't got ’em.’” 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

Ava. 2. ‘The light of the piazza will test your 
statne.”—Michael Angelo. 

Ava. 8. “It was worse than acrime, it was a blun- 
der.”—Napoleon. 

Ava. 4. “In the long run, a gloomy truth is better 
compavy than a cheerful falsehood.”—Anugustine Birrell. 

Ava. 5. Chatham’s preparation for a campaign: He 
asked the general what force he needed for success, and 
then gave him twice what he asked for. 





MISTAKES ABOUT MARS. 


The coming opposition of Mars, on August 3, turns 
the attention of our intelligent people once more to the 
‘ruddy planet,’ aud many are the statements regarding 
our knowledge of our neighbor which are circulated by 
the press at this time. The résumé presented in Tux 
COMMONWEALTH at the time of the last opposition, two 
years ago, renders it unnecessary to review after so brief 
an interval all the facts which were there stated, and the 
lack of important additions since that time would make 
such a discussion a mere repetition of what was then 
given. But among the popular articles which are having 
at this time a wide circulation through our country, there 
are some which are of themselves worthy of criticism 
for the looseness of their statements. In matters of this 
character, which are intended to instruct the people 
througli the far-reaching medium of the press, the ut- 
most care should be exercised not to sacrifice accuracy to 
a desire to present an attractive and sensational article. 

It may be well to state that the oppositions of Mars 
give unusual opportunities to the astronomer to observe 
it, on account of the fact that, from the nature of the 
position which is called for convenience ‘opposition,’ the 
planet is comparatively near to us. Theaverage distance of 
Mars from theSun is about 140,000,000 miles, while owing 
to the large eccentricity, or departure from circular form, 
of its orbit, it finds itself at times some 13,000,000 miles 
outside or inside of this average. The oppositions, or 
positions in which Mars is exactly opposite to the Sun, 
occur at intervals of oneor two months more than two 
years; and the revolution of the planet about the Sun 
being accomplished in a little less than two years, it is 
evident that the successive oppositions will come in 
different parts of the orbit, and that in some of them 
Mars will be much nearer to us (about 26,000,000 miles) 
than in others. The opposition this year is a very favor- 
able one, and the larger telescopes are already busily at 
work noting all the details of the configuration of the 
surface of the planet. 

A recent article from the German, bearing the title 
‘The Return of the Planet Mars,’ from,the pen of Josef R. 
Ebrlich, has received extended circulation in this country, 
This article, which is popular and pleasing in style, is 
quite inaccurate in its inferences and in its statements, 
and there may be no time better than the present to ven- 
ture some words of criticism and remark. 

The appearance of Mars through the telescope is evi- 
dently a new experience to the author, and he says: ‘It 
is almost terrifying, even for a person of good nerves. It 
is as if one saw the whole earth, with its icy poles, float- 
ing overhead. One distinguishes clearly the dark blue 
seas, the brilliant, beaming, many-hued dry land, and on 
this the dry beds of a multitude of lakes, bays, gulfs, 
streams and canals.” While little exception can be taken 
to the figures which he gives, this glowing description is 
certainly misleading. One could almost think that his 
imagination and his desire to make an effective story 
had given cue to his words. 

The superb drawings of Trouvelot, which have been 
published by the Scribners in such magnificent style, af- 
ford a most excellent idea of the appearance of Mars. 
In this work, Trouvelot, whose name has become still 
more familiar through his introduction here of the Gypsy 
Moth, had every assistance from the astronemers in Cam- 
bridge. Through the courtesy of the Clarks, who had 
just completed the Washington, glass he was permitted 
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to make use of it in his work. Some astronomers have 
criticized his drawings as representing more than he or 
any other astronomer ever saw; but, be that as it may, 
these drawings gainsay the exceedingly clearness of view 
of the German writer and, showing the comparative lack 
of clear detail, give some idea of the stretch of imagi- 
nation necessary to so fanciful a description. 

In his use the terms sea, land, canal, the German 
seems to have run into an error which perhaps is not ua- 
natural. These words have been selected by astronomers 
merely for their own convenience and do not necessarily 
imply the relations of water to land which they suggest. 
It is by no means proven that the seas contain water, and 
one writing for the instruction of the people should be 
careful in the use of these terms. Astronomers do agree 
that the changes in the white polar spots are those which 
might be expected of flelds of snow under such condi- 
tions of exposure to the sun’s heat as exist at the poles 
of Mars; and, knowing that there is an atmosphere 
there, they reason with some propriety that there are 
winds, water and clouds. But it is not yet generally 
conceded that continent, sea and canal are terms which 
are properly applied. 

For this reason, the greater part of Mr. Ehrlich’s arti- 
cle, based as it is upon the assumption that the astrono- 
mer has made accurate use of these terms, is misleading. 
It is evident that he is sure that there is water in the seas 
and the canals, and he likens the condition of these 
features to those of the earth. While he does not go 80 
far as the Frenchmen who assert that that the laud ef 
Mars is covered with forests of a reddish hue, still he 
does transgress the limits of our exact knowledge. 
Of course, all the deductions which are based upon his 
assumption become merely hypotheses, while such state- 
ments as that the distribution of land and water on Mars 
“implies a higher degree of development” have the 
weight only of unprofessional opinions or statements, 
which have not yet been proved. 

It is a little interesting to note the opinions of other 
observers with reference to the features which have so 
greatly impressed Mr. Ehrlich. Professor Asaph Hall of 
Washington, observing Mars carefully during more than 
two weeks in 1888, failed to see even the canals them- 
selves, which Mr. Ehrlich so clearly distinguishes “on the 
brilliant, beaming dry land.”” Professor E. 8S. Holden of 
Lick was able at the same opposition to see the canals, 
while the observer Niesten of the Observatory of Brus. 
sels, who has made a special study of Mars, states that 
whilethe phenomenon of ‘doubling’ was not seen, he 
could see some of the canals, while others of them ap- 
peared like the boundaries of two different tints on the 
planet’s surface. The discussion, likewise, of the disap- 
pearance of the continent Lybia, which was confidently 
asserted by Perrotin to be missing and which during its 
disappearance had its regular place in the drawings of the 
planet made at Brussels and at Lick, shows the difficulty 
which professional astronomers themselves experience in 
viewing some of the larger features of the detail of the 
planet. Inthe light of the statements of these men, 
Perrotin, Niesten, Hall and Holden, whose information is 
of the very best character, it is unfortunate for any one 
to make such bold statements of what he can see, as does 
this German writer. 

It is the canals, or rather the ‘doubling’ of them, which 
lends added interest to the present and the few following 
oppositions of Mars. At a risk, therefore, of repetition 
of what bas already been stated in Tur COMMONWEALTH, 
it may be worth while to give the facts in the case ina | 
general way. During fifty consecutive nights, many of | 
which were perfect for seeing, Schiaparelli, the Italian 
astronomer, discovered that in many cases the canal 
would be duplicated by a parallel line presenting the color 
of the canal itself and all the irregularities of its form. 
He observed this phenomenon very closely, noted it in 


very many of its details and actually caught the double | 
In 1886, Perrotin of Nice considered that | 


while forming. 
his observations confirmed the discoveries of Schiaparelli. 
Since that time, Perrotin has closely observed Mars at 
every opposition and in every case has been able to 
detect the duplication. These two men have up to now | 
been practically alone, even the large glasses of this 
country being unable to observe the phenomenon. The’ 


closeness of Mars during the coming month will add, no 


doubt, to our knowledge of this feature. 

As for the canals themselves, a number of hypotheses 
have been suggested to account for them. It has been 
suggested that they are the work of the inhabitants, but 
this has a doubt shed upon it by the fact that the canals 
are sometimes a thousand miles long and fifty broad. 
Fitzeau has suggested the existence of glacial crevasses, 
but this demands forces of such magnitude as to be 
hardly tenable. 

We have, on the one hand, skilful and trustworthy 
astronomers who assert the existence of markings of 
which they can give some of the details; while, on the 
other hand, equally good astronomers with equal optical 
means are unable to observe even the more prominent of 
these markings. The weight of judgment among astron- 
omers inclines to skepticism, but we must patiently await 
the increase in our knowledge which successive opposi- 
tions are likely to afford. 
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JANE AUSTEN. 


The recent issue by the Boston f; 


Brothers of a new edition of the n i - Ps Roberts 
calls attention once more to th: vogue whi h «Pe me 
Prejudice,’ ‘Mansfield Park,’ ‘ ‘ ba Pe = 
joying among cultivated readers. i As z mn . 

love to call her, could not forsee when she wr ag 
little ‘tales’—so she and her friends would ea a 
them—that at the end of the century they wonla } ge 
honorable place in the rec ognized list of | oe 
She did not, like that other young wot * P en 
her intimates with the most suc: essfu f Ms = 
find herself suddenly famous. Indeed res. 
singular than Miss Austen’s absolute j< ‘ dine 

world of letters. Dr. Jonnson’s ‘dear }): Sear ‘ 


the acquaintance of the most eminent m. 
sat up all night reading ‘Evelina’. Per 
been us well if dear little Burney's reverence ‘ co 
autocratic mentor had been less and he } 
learned to make her whales talk like little fanes ' 
events, although she knew none of th: eet ness 
fame in her life, Miss Austen lives in th 
mankind now that she is dead, and her w 
her. 

In these days Jane has doubtless | 
praised by her more devoted worsh ppers. Itis so eag 
to exaggerate when one comes to the « 
ary value, so easy to yield to the glam 
one loves. 


st ALion of 
ur of those whos 
And the people who like Miss Ansts QD 
usually do love her. Most really great novelist and, 
—those whose empire extends over the imaginat o—bar 
| aroused this feeling. How many of us wil! scarcely 
fess to a single fault in Sir Walter, in Thackeary. in vy 
Thomas Hardy! Fiction may be ‘fine art’ in the hands of 
Mr. Howells, but surely those who think so have litte 
of this personal feeling. Oh, the new critcism w valid 
say, but thatis the uncritical attitude: that proves our 
point. Does it? Is not the enthusiast\: testimony of 
thousands of cultivated men and women in itself 4 yery 
potent form of criticism? It is just this at all even. 
which has been given to Jane Austen; even Mr. Howells 
himself has grudgingly admitted that she does pot 
deserve the swingeing reproof which he has visited upos 
Sir Walter and the author of ‘Vanity Fair.’ Macavlay 
was not one to overpraise literary heroes (or heroines 
|} unless they happened to be Whigs. But his panegyric of 
| 





Miss |Austen remains the most brilliant and satisfactory 
estimate of her genius. ‘‘She has,” he says, ‘‘given os 4 
multitude of charvcters, all, in a certain sense, common 
place, all such as we meet every day. Yet 
perfectly discriminated from each other as 


they are &.. us 
f they were 


the most eccentric of human beings.” He then speaks 
of her four clergymen, all commonplace enough in their 
| wag, and yet each one perfectly discriminated from his 
brethren ofthe cloth. ‘‘And almost all this,” be adds 
‘tis done by touches so delicate, that they elude analysis 


that they defy the powers of description, and that we 
know them to exist only by the general effect to which 
they have contributed. What folly to say that realism is 
fiction came in with the present generation.and was trans 


planted into English from the Russian! 





What single novel of Jane’s shall one say is her dest 
| We have them all in this beautiful edition—so exq 
itely printed and tastefully bound, with such an o¢ 
|world flavor in their looks—that those of us mo- 
| familiar with them feel as if we must mort 
|down to the delights of companionship. ‘Pride a 
Prejudice’ is undoubtedly the best know It is the 
book which one names almost instinctively when of 
commends Jane tothe inquiring reader. A! | — 
|hasacharm quite singular, quite its own. butt’ 
that ‘Emma’ is on the whole a better nos It hss , 
ease, more finish, aud the humor, if not fresher i 
least subtler. Miss Bates and Mr. Woodhouse " ” 
| make the fortune of any story. If the man W oe " 
| marries is somewhat priggish, so, for that matter, ; 
D'Arcy himself, orany of Miss Austen's ars eave £ 
| gentlemen. Emma herself is a delight Bee ire 
| built of good flesh and blood and stand ‘ow 
her legs. And she is made vivid to us 3 ist - 
delicate touches of which Macaulay speaks. 5 oa “~ 
Emma is the most interesting girl im the “ . “ 
One does not care so very mach for , al I “* “on 
ever much one may enjoy ‘Mansfi 1 Pa ; sate : 
closest rival, indeed, is Anne; just as peer one Y 
almost as good as the book we ate pu a 7. ee fe 
the list. In fact, outside of ‘Northang : lle te 


aches failure, although ‘S« : 
of them appro panei 


| bility’ is a little tiresome in parts to eve! 


'a bigoted Janean. tiee to write $0 msay 

However, Miss Austen ¢ 5 apes as are those. 

works but what one can reat d them al . ae es necessar!- 
s for her; nor is this Baw 

of course, who do not care for cle,’ as Sit 


ly any reproach to them. The ‘big > ps4 we a pace Mr 
Walter called it, has its merits, 100, . oes 
Howells, need feel any shame ! in prefer! — anual to 
‘thing about Miss Austen is the strength « ~~ is g narrow 
modern taste even after all these years: e describes snd 
, World, that of the early century which * sal reminder? 
' yet one somehow feels, in spite of occas 
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mtrary, *"* 
he is looki 


the suspicl 
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{BOUT RAIN-MAKING. 
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lished by the Department of Agriculture they are denom- 
inated ‘‘the Midiand test.” 

One interesting fact, howerever, was established by 
these experiments. In several instances, Mr. Curtis re- 
lates, when a dense, threatening cloud was overhead, a 
sharp, detonating explosion was followed after an inter- 
val of a few seconds by a spatter of rain, or, if it was al- 
ready sprinkling, by a very noticable momentary increase 
in the size of the drops. This phenomenon occurred a 

sufficient number of times to indicate that it was the real 
result of the explosions. It is compared by Mr. Curtis 
_to similar phenomena noticed during thunder storms, 
| when a clap of thunder is followed by a shower of large 
drops of rain. Whether these drops are aggregated me- 
chsnically by the air-waves set in motion by the concus- 
| sion, or whether, on the other hand, it is a rapid conden- 
}sation that produces at the same time both the large 
| rain-drops and the electric charge, has been much dis- 
cussed, but the weight of opinion is in favor of the latter 
view. In confirmation of this view, it may be noted that 
| the effect of the concussion by the explosions in these ex- 
periments was hardly noticeable at a short distance by 
the delicate instruments used by Mr. Curtis. 

As regards the main purpose of these experiments, 
Mr. Curtis reports that, ‘‘examined in detail, with all the 
circumstances of both the operations and of the weather 
recorded, it is evident that the experiments have utterly 
failed to demonstrate that explosions can develop a storm 
or produce a measurable rain.” The serious phase of the 
matter, however, is the effect of the governmental folly 
on the public mind in its attitude toward real science. 
“‘Of all the sciences,” writes Mr. Curtis, ‘‘the results ob- 
tained by meteorology contain least that is dramatic or 
spectacular. Itis built up of generalizations and induc- 
tions based upon years of faithful, prosaic observation, 
and this must continue te be its province. But these ex- 
periments have easily captivated the popular mind and 
aroused a cry for their continuation, in consequence of 
which it will be more difficult than ever to interest the 
people in the very commonplace methods of meteorologi- 
cal investigation. 

In fact, the present Congress, which reduced the ap- 
propriation asked and needed for that great and admira- 
ble scientific work, the Geological Survey, actually voted 
a fundof thousands of dollars for the continuation and 
repetition of this nonsense of rain-making. 


Mose.ey DANFORTH. 





WALES. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 





LETTERS OF TRAVEL.-—IlI. 


Bettweey-Coed, July 11, 1892. 
My Dear Commonwealth : 


You sball escape politics to-day, and for a week at 
least we will let the disturbed spirits of Home Rule and 
Nationalism and Unionism rest. For us, we will go to 
Wales. 

Dear Dr. Bellows, one of the truest as he was one of 
the tenderest of friends, said to me once as I was start- 
ing for Europe, ‘Spend all the time you can in Wales.” 
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made on the pre- | we called ‘coachman.’) 
expedition pub- David Williams, an excellent name for an excellent man. 


doing their best not to spoil mountain and waterfall, you 
have Bettws-y-Coed. We rode and we walked. We saw 
Snowden and the hills which belong to him; and saw 
them with a black squall sweeping over, just like—a good 
water-column of Welsh scenery. The black clouds and 
the rush of wind over a pretty mighty lake made us 
Yankees sure of rain. 

“I give you my word of honor that it shall not rain,” 








He spoke as if it were a part of his business to set the 
rain a-going or to withhold it. 

Of course it did not rain. I afterwards consulted him 
on this method of determining such matters. ‘‘Oh,” he 
said, ‘‘the wind has come round into the dry quarter. I 
should not have said a word had the wind been in the 
south-east.” 

Our road on this drive was the Capel-Curig road 
(chapel of Saint Curig, if you are curious; which 
‘Chapel,’ New Church, we saw) and this was the old 
Holyhead posting road, on which the stage-coaches 
slammed along in the old days of posting. It is still 
kept in perfect order, often witha good sidewalk kept at 
its side. But no tolls have been collected for some 
years. 

The Swallow’s Fall is a fine cascade, close by the road- 
side, called, in some of the books, the finest in Wales. A 
beautiful fall it is—which I will not describe, dreading 
the fate of those who ‘describe the indescribable.’ But 
I had so good an experience there—whether of mind- 
reading or of the success of other people’s descriptions— 
that I must tell the story. Here was the ‘deep plunge of 
a mountain cascade’; here was the ‘pool resting below’ ; 
and above was a ruin on a hill-top looking down on the 
tame. I said that it fitted the old balladof Gwenwynn- 
wynn, which I used to speak when [ was a boy at school; 
and, finding the others had forgotten it, I took the first 
occasion to repeat it. I will ask Mr. Goodrich to reprint 
it in another column of Tut COMMONWEALTH. Imagine 
my delight, when I got at the guide-book afterward, to 
find that the legends of the place say that the pool at the 
bottom is the resting place of Sir John Wynn, (observe 
Gwen-wynn-wynn) an old sinner of three centuries ago. 
rhis fits the ballad closely enough. 

Now, how should I have known that this mountain 
cascade, out of five thousand in Wales, was that of the 
pallad? Did some weird thrill from the old sinner’s wet 
soul chill mine for the moment, when I thought that 

pray was sweeping up from below? 

One sees how easily the diving of the friar and the 
diving of the nobleman who presented the living would 
be mixed together. 

When I went to live in Worcester, forty-six years 
ago, good luck put in my hands the amusing biography 
of Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, among these Welsh 
mountains. In those prehistoric times, we were made or 
expected to read Watson’s Apology for Christianity, and 
Ihad met the expectation. He was almost the only 
Whig of prominence among the scholarly clergy of those 
days; or, if you put it the other way, he was almost the 
only scholarly clergyman among the Whigs. When Fox 
came in and the little interlude of Peace was acted, Wat- 
son expected to ‘get something,’ as politicians did—in 
such prehistoric times, Unfortunately, the only Bishop 
who chose to die was the Bishop of Llandaff, and Fox 
immediately nominated Watson to the vacant see. It is 
there that the story comes in of King George's surprise. 
They told him that Watson wrote the Apology for Chris- 
tianity, and the King said he did not know it needed to 
be apologized for. However, all the same, he made 
Watson Bishop of Llandaff. 

For which Watson, although he accepted the place, 
was always very cross with Fox, because, indeed, the 
bishopric was not a@ more lucrative one. He seems to 
have thought that it was Fox’s fault that no other bishop 
died. I suppose Fox knew only too well that it would be 
dangerous to wait—as indeed it would have heen. There 
was never another Bishop appointed, who was even sus- 
pected of Liberalism, for the next thirty years. 

Watson took the see, such as it was, and made the 
best of it. He was anenterprising man and found a good 
deal of occupation in other matters than learning Welsh 
and breaking up conventicles. He took to buying deso- 
late hills and planting trees—then an industry quite new 
here; and the admiring editor of his autobigraphy, after 
his death, told with delight how much property the 
enterprising bishop left in forests to his family. 

The story interested me very much, and [ proposed to 
myself to clothe with wood the barren hill-sides of 
Worcester County. Like a similar person in one of 
Scott’s novels, I have never had time to attend to this. 
I am all the more pieased in Wales to see how far Dr. 
Watson’s example has been followed. It is queer, when 
one looks off to a hill-side which reminds him of the 
White Mountains, to notice an absolute contemporaneity 
of the trees, which shows that they all came from the 
game nursery on the same day. 

It was queer, again, to observe that my nice David 
Williams, in pointing out a distant forest, never spoke of 
it as a forest, or a wood, or a piece of timber, but always 
asa ‘plantation.’ Language itself thus follows history. 

The Fairy Glen is another pretty mountain cascade, at 
aconvenient distance for visitors. Do you remember 
8., our charming artist friend, who used to select her 
subjects where there was a good seat and shade for the 
painter? So Ihave observed that cascades, within a mile 
or so of a good hotel, are more popular than those hid 
the hills far away. A nice old Welshman, with ba... 





‘said the driver, (whom, to meet bis native prejudices, 
His namel need not say was 


breath, told me that this was nota Glen. I wish I knew 
what it was, for I have heard the remark often made be- 


fore. Itisa very pretty gorge, with another tearing 
mountain torrent rushing through, and rocks all painted 
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green with mosses—a place which you might come to to |Such fires as the Wynns maintained tell 


of logs 


be happy in every day of the summer. I dare say the {ten or twelve feet long, and of a plenty of them. 


Fairies are there still, wondering at the ways of mortals. 
The numbers of people, of all ages and conditions, who 


The plan of the house is well worthy of an architect’s 
study, grouped as the buildings are about a pretty cen- 


do come gave me meditation as I walked home. Aspiring | tral garden, a little as they might be around a Spanish 
yonng pedestrians, who asked from me the way to | patio. 


Dolwydeddelen. Is not that a delightful name? 


Oddly enough, ever since we landed it has seemed as | 


if the people of this island were all the time celebrating 
holidays. Is it perhaps true that travellers, having no 
business on hand, become a sort of Bohemians or Gypsies, 
and are thrown in with the other ne’er-do-weels as a kind 
of outsiders? For I remember that an English traveller 
once said to me that all the Americans seemed to be cele- 
brating something. I belleve that in Italy there are one- 
hundred and fifty-two saints-days to be celebrated every 
year. Letthis be as it may, we stumbled on the election 
in Chester, the county elections have met us two or three 
times since, and at Betty’s—as we irreverently call that 
old Bedesman’s home—everybody is on an ‘excursion.’ 

Mr. Brooks's clever lines, written in Punch’s name, say 
“Taffy is a Welshman, Taffy’s not a thief’—and he goes 
on to eulogise him in a pretty fashion :— 


Taffy is a Welshman, 
Taffy’s not a thief, 

Taffy’s mutton’s very good, 
Not 80 good his beef. 

I went to Taffy’s house; 
Several things I saw, 

Cleanliness and godliness, 
Obedience to law. 

If Taffy rides to my house, 
Or into Pat’s doth ewim, 

{ think my Taffy may remark 
That we might learn of him 


He does not drink, my Taffy, 
(Not, leastwise, as a rule); 

He goes to chapel regular 
And sends his boys to school; 

He dresses well on Sunday, 
His family the like, 
He's not too fond of over-work 
But seldom cares to strike. 
He never lurks behind a hedge 
To pay his rent with slugs; 
Upcraggy hills of steep incline 
His garden mould he lugs, 

And there he grows his garden, 
His cabbages and leeks. 

His kids get green meat in their mouths 
And roses in their cheeks. 


Taffy isa Welshman, 
And glories in the name, 
To laugh at which enjoyment 
Appears to be a shame. 

We can vouch for the roses in the cheeks of the chil- 
dren, and in general our slight observation confirms 
Punch’s judgment. I have not seen anything but com- 
fort, more than thrift, and cheerfulness, in Wales. 
Every house is in pretty and neat surroundings. I wish 
all the houses in Roxbury were as attractive as are all 
the houses in Bettws and Capel-Curig. [I have not seen a 
ragged man, woman or child, or one with ‘broken shoes’ 
in the three or four days since I wrote you at Chester. 





If any American follows these letters for hints for a 
summer holiday, I beg him not to leave the quaint little 
City of Conway ou. from some hours of his plans; if, 
indeed, he cannot give to it some days. England has 
few, if any places, where the habits of old centuries are 
better preserved. You knowthe Dean of Chester, at a 
public dinner, complimented Freeman, whom he did not 
like, as ‘‘Our friend, who does so much every day to 
make us well acquainted with the rude customs of our 
Saxon ancestors.” I will not say that Conway takes us 
quite back to Athelstan. But nothing can give onea 
better idea of Elizabeth’s early days than the Plas 
Maur, [Palatium Majus, observe, if you choose to 
translate your Gaelic into Latin.] It was the great 
house of 1560 or thereabouts, built, they do say, by the 
family of my old rascal of the ballad of the Diving 
Friar. And, whoever built it, there seems no doubt that 
Queen Elizabeth has visited it. Indeed, the letters E. R. 
in the carving, repeated once and again, may be well 
taken for Elizabeth Regina. 

I hardly dare describe it without drawings or models. 
Imagine frequent stone floors, now masked in part by 
the carpets which the Cambrian Academy have laid, 
where they say Queen Elizabeth walked on rushes. 
Imagine windows, with such tiny little panes that one 
wonders that the glaziers of three hundred years 
have consented to mend them in their emergencies. No 
one has ever taken pains to tell me that, even in such 
houses of the great, the door-ways are often so low that 
no one above the age of childhood can pass through one 
without stooping, and that often one has to stoop low. 
The more elegant rooms were ceiled—not only above, 
but on each side—with carved plaster decorations resem- 
bling, in material, what we call thestucco ornamentation 
with which we surround the place of achandelier, perhaps, 
on the ceiling above us, but in the hands of these old 
Welshmen, covering the tops and sides. 

The fire-places were enormous. And, if the Welsh 
hills are sometimes bare to-day, any person who knows 
what our New Hampshire Wales is doing with her 
woods fwill not fail to understand why they are bare. 


So no more at present from yours truly, 


EDWARD E. HaA.e. 





THE POOL OF THE DIVING FRIAR. 


A WELSH BALLAD. 
[See Dr. Hale’s Letter from Bettws-y-Coed.] 


Gwen-wynn-wynn retired from the feasts of his hall; 
He ate very little, he drank not at all; 

He wondered, he pondered, he studied alone, 

And ceaselessly sought the Philosopher’s Stone. 


He found it at length, and he made its first proof 
By turning to gold all the lead of his roof: 

Then he bought some magnanimous heroes, all fire, 
Who lived but to smite and be smitten for hire. 


With these on the fields like a torrent he broke: 

He filled the whole country with flame and with smoke 
He killed all the kine, and he broached all the wine, 

He drove off the sheep and the beeves and the swine. 


He burned houses and towns, he cut short limbs and 
lives, 

He made orphans and widows of children and wives. 

This course many years he triumphantly ran, 

And did mischief enough to be called a great man. 


When at last he had gained all for which he had striven, 

He bethought him of buying a passport to heaven; 

Good and great though he was, yet he did not well 
know 

How soon or which way his great spirit might go. 


He sought the Grey Friars, who, beside a small stream, 
Refected their frames on a primitive scheme; 

rhe gravest and wisest Gwen-wynao-wynn found out, 

All ghostly and lonely—and angling for trout. 


Beneath the white dash of a mountain cascade, 

Where a pool in the stream a deep resting-place made, 
And rock-rooted oaks threw their branches on high, 
The Friar stood musing and throwing his fly. 


To him said Gwen-wynn-wynn, ‘Hold, father! here’s 
store 

For the good of the Church and the good of the poor.” 

Then he gave him the Stone :—but before, he could speak, 

Wrath fell on the Friar so holy snd meek. 


He had stretched out his hand to receive the red gold, 

And he thought himself mocked by Gwen-wynn-wynn the 
bold ; 

And in scorn at the gift and in rage at the giver, 

He dashed it immediately into the river! 


Gwen-wynn-wynn, aghast, nota syllable spake ; 

The Philosopher’s Stone made a duck and a drake, 

Two systems of circles for a moment were seen, 

And the stream rolled them o’er, as they never had been. 


7Wen-wynn-wynn was ired and uplifted his voice ; 

“Oh Friar, grey Friar, full rash was thy choice; 

The stone, the good stone which away thou hast 
thrown, 

Was the Stone of all stones—Tue PHILOsopHeEr’s STONE.” 


The Friar turned white when his error he knew; 
The Friar turned red and the Friar turned blue; 
Then, heels over head from the point of a rock, 
He dived, without stopping to pull off his frock. 


He dived very deep, but he dived all in vain! 
The prize he had slighted he found not again. 
Many times did the Friar his diving renew, 
And deeper and deeper the river still grew! 


Gwen-wynn-wynn gazed long, of his senses in doubt, 
To see the Grey Friar a diver so stout; 

Then slowly and sadly his castle he sought, 

Aud left the Friar diving like dabchick distraught. 


Gwen-wynn-wynn fell sick with alarm and despite, 
Died, and went to the Devil the very same night. 

The magnanimous heroes he held in his pay 

Sacked his castle and marched with the plunder away. 


The Friar haunted ever beside the wild stream, 

The Philosopher’s Stone was his thought and his dream; 
And day after day, ever head under heels, 

He dived all the time he could spare from his meals. 


He dived and he dived to the end of his days, 

As the peasants oft witnessed with fear and amaze; 
The mad Friar’s diving-place long was their theme, 
And no bullet can fathom that pool of the stream! 


E’en now, when light clouds on the midnight winds ride, 
If by moonlight you stray on the lone river-side, 
The ghost of the Friar may be seen diving there, 





With head in the water and heels in the air! 
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Yet there are forest fires to be considered, and there researches. Were I a painter I should rename some of 
is no denying that it would be the part of prudence to these grand pictures. Who would go far to look at a 
have these forest-shrined dwellings handsomely overlaid canvas named a ‘Sink Hole,’ and yet that is the term 
with insurance policies. A covert fear of fire lurks in applied toa wonderful deep gorge, going down, down, 
the breast of the householder, not rendered less by the deeper than we can see through our broken vistas, w lle 
inflammable suggestions of sensational natives. To be on each side, or rather all round the hollow inverted 
sure there are tell-tale tracts of scrub oak lying within cone rise the wooded heights. In Autumn these great 
riding distance guarded by a few tall sentinel pines— giant's cups are wonderful, ‘tis said, with their vast 
spared monuments of such a fire as might rage in these circling heights a blaze of superb color. 
woods; but which we optimists are certain never will. There are little white-fenced squares of grave-yards, 
Any demand for water certainly should be met by a about the size of a well-grown ‘pound,’ dotted in here 
supply. , and there in the most incongruous surroundings, as if an 

Plymouth is said to have a pond for every day in the ®tTow had been shot and the burial-ground started where 
year; right about here, no less than one for each week !t chanced to fall. No strangers can be numbered in 
day string their sapphire length along, making a brilliant these select tracts, and very impressive it is to think of 
necklace to top this dusty old Cape. Salt water is all these little silent ‘neighborhood assemblies where every 
very well in its way, but there is much to be said for a One included must have known all that was to be known 
pure and undefiled sheet like this that ripples and raffles Of the affairs of every other one. 
in the sunshine. There is a haunted pool—I know it is haunted—away 

One of its glories is that the tide is always in, and no down at the bottom of one of those gorges, and around 
sailing party seeks its wharf to find the bottom dropped it perhaps a devastating fire has sometime cleared the 
out, and a scramble up slippery piers the only means of heights, for the growth of trees is sparse and those 
landing. Every cottage has its own wharf or pier, some great lonely pines that seem to survive these fires, though 
glorying in a harbor, others in a ‘point,’ but each at the fn a battered and weird condition, stand up here and 
very door of the doll’s house; and connoisseurs these there in indescribable majesty of solitude. 
cottages are in the matter of well-built boats. They have, tco, a haunted hill. We visited it one day 

Though the lake is ‘puffy’ and somewhat treacherous ‘1 one of those rambling, delightful drives that are the 
for sails, it is with no misgiving that voyagers from grand sensation of our quiet days. This haunted hill is 
Cooper's wharf trust themselves out in a stiff breeze with known to readers of ‘Cape Cod Folks’ as the haunt of 
sail full set. Twice round the world in command of the White Horse ghost. We did not see tt but it would 
trusty ships has sailed our Captain. Wedo not tremble take a worse apparition than that of Death’s own White 
under his guidance in a sailboat on Long Pond. Horse to repel visitors to that magnificent and most 

A fine, Venetian style of neighboring is extant on picturesque eminence. It proudly holds its title of 
these shores. Notalong sandy highways do these lux- Eagle Hill by virtue of its eagles, one of which, superbly 
urious people pass when moved to commune with each ™ounted, spreads its wings in the cottage on the sum- 
other. Down leaf-mold paths, or fern-growing banks, or Mit of the height. These birds of freedom are daily to 
rustic steps stroll the sociably inclined, and unmooring e Seen there—so says the Mistress {of the Manse—and 
their boats row or sail to some neighboring leaf-em- indeed they show their good taste by frequenting the 
bowered dwelling. Rarely in this invigorating region is lonely, lovely shores of Great Herring Pond. 
the hospitality of a blazing pine log unseasonable, and Just below isall that is left of the classic ‘Ark,’ close 
as the hour grows late for piazza converse the cosiest of by the schoolhouse where ‘teacher’ used her eyes and 
evenings are enjoyed around the genial fireplace. And ©4TS to such profitable yet incendiary purpose. One 
then, the moon being off duty, each carrying his own ‘aches’ to know the people, especially as the chance 
headlight, the neighboring boatmen and their charming ¢%¢ounters with the real typical ‘folks’ open such possi- 
wives—for "pon honor each one is charming !—row them- bilities of fertile notes, some day-—judiciously and most 
selves away. tastefully to be ‘worked up.’ 

Not the least unique of the many memories of Long But the sun is sinking and Dick’s faithful head is 
Pond will be the house-purty given during this little so- turned toward the cribs of plenty. Right eagerly he 
journ by my host and hostess to dwellers on the select bowls along, over the sandy roads while we ‘duck’ our 
periphery of this sea of concord. The glow of Chinese heads for dear life to escape the birching that the ruth- 
lanterns between the dusky trees illumining the doll’s less boughs would give us as we passed. We, too, are 
house in a fantastic, fairy fashion; the landing of boat headed toward plenty, for is not our hostess known far 
after boat at the little wharf, coming in radial fashion and wide as the High Priestess of Choice Desserts, and 
from all whithers; the cheer and merriment; the fellow- 4!l that goes before them? Marvelous appetites we bring 
ship, half hinting at clannish exclusiveness; the unhamp- with us from the wild wood, and every viand has the 
ered hospitality, and presently the gay departure of the Stamp royal of the fountain head, from which, whether 
fleet to the ring of, mutual ‘good-nights!’—there is noth- vegetable, fish or fowl, it is sure to be freshly drawn. 
ing like this fashion of party-giving known in town. | But not even these creature delights can blind us as 

This easy-going life! Kight miles distant, at Ply- we pass to the sun-glints in the forest. Itis with an 
mouth, are daily papers and a post-office. Never mind aching sense of the beauty of those golden flecks and 
them! Some one happens to go in, purely at hap-hazard, sun-lit leaf-chambers—the very magic of sunset charm— 
and being where these things are brings out letters and the poetry of wood life—thatIlay by my pen. Those 
newspapers. A public-spirited and trustful resident has vistas come up before me when the lights are out and 
set up a mail box at acentral parting of the ways, and slumber scatters her soothing spell throughout the doll’s 
toward this goal the oars dip, and each helping him- house. Outside, the great frogs drum, the whip-poor- 
self or herself to such mall as it seems good to claim, de- will chants her disconsolate refrain, and lawless young 
posits there letters designed for friends in the great owls near windows call “Whish-sh, whish-sh-sh, 
outside. ‘Somebody’ will take them to Plymouth it is Sh-s-sh!® 
assumed; and somebody does, for in due time the answers ouep draws nearer and the varied pictures of the 
come. Human nature is not half bad, you see, when put day's drive and sail drift and float together. The grand 
upon its honor. _ walls of Hope gorge tower in splendor; the little white 

This style of summering is the style, par excellence, caps scud across the raffled pond and break in foam 
for children. It does one’s heart good to see the round, "P°? the shore; wide-sweeping crows skim through the 
bard cheeks and sturdy limbs and sun-browned hands of air and alight on the spectral arm of a lonely pine; the 
these fortunate young cottagers. Morning after morn- nanees kisses the trunks and tree-tops that hide in each 
ing a lassie whose age is yet told by one numeral rows other's shadow from its rays; down by the boats the 
me over the broad bosom of Long Pond, disdaining aid forty imprisoned turtles thrust out their speckled heads 
and bandling the oars like a little sailor born as she is. and clamber over each other and fall and climb again. 
Her wide-awake brothers ply the oar at other hours, All the trees of the forest nod and reach and whisper to 
sometimes taking the family guest on a dusky row at each other and to the waking dreamer in the cottage. 
night, and at times the cottage empties itself of old and Hear! they’re murmuring, “Good night !—Good night!” 
young—unless we accept the compounder of magic viands GEORGIA ALLEN Peck. 
whose pride is justly in her kitchen—and away we all go, | 





by sail or oar over the clearest of clear waters, through | AN IDLER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
which move the tempting pickerel and bass. — 





Of course the men and boys fish, as we all might, | 


To be an idler in city solitudes, through the long 
were it not for that dreadful wriggling bait. No acute vacation days, is a not unenviable fate; but to do one’s 
sensibilities hinder the fastidious portion of the family idling under the shadow of great mountains, with a rest- 
from dining off the spoils, 80 the less said about that the less little river to sing one songs of the sea—‘‘ang.” 
better. We go bathing if we do not fish, and vote fresh parenthesizes Cassandra, ‘‘with plenty of midges . 
water in eyes and mouth a vast improvement over salt sting one into consciousness of ore’s blessings !"—{s to be 
sea waves. in luck indeed. And such—including, alas, the midges! 
A bath-house is here, and an ice-house and sundry —has been the happy fate of at least one idler, for one 
other houses, for as intimated these good friends have | fortunate week. 
come to stay, and not the least pleasant feature of the | °,° 
sojourn here will be the landscape gardening in which A railroad journey is always more or less a penance; 
delightful possibilities exist; for have not these home | but the journey up the Pemigewasset valley is as light a 
artists everything to ‘do with?’ penance as one need ask. It has an amusing prelude; itn 
Over and over I mourn that I cannot secure for my the lunch at the big hotel at Plymouth, at whose back 
own and other people’s pleasure some of the rare pic- door the cars are so friendly as to land one. ‘There ate 





tures that open up before us as we pursue our rural | two ways of lunching at the Pemigewasset: the stately 
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6 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


and aristocratic one of the table d’héte, and the plebeian 
and jolly one of the lunch-counter. No true American 
can hesitate between them. To perch on a high and 
uncommonly hard stool, and consume—we will not say 
gobble—a dish of ‘‘Chicken Pie, New England Style, 25 
cents,”—as see small bills—while, without, the shifting 
trains puff and jangle, and the affable proprietor, keeping 
one eye on the door to see that no gobbler escapes with 
account unsettled, marches up and down, announcing in 
aloud and agreeable voice that positively there is no 
hurry, gentlemen, and due notice will be given of the 
starting of the train—to do this, is to feel one’s self 
indeed an American, over whom the national eagle flaps 
his wings in approval and benediction. 
°° 

Somewhere above Plymouth—the elect know where— 

one says good-bye to trains and modernity and all things 


urban, and, clambering into the big, stout-built carryall, | 


turns one’s face toward the hills. Deeper and deeper 


into the mountain-ness; the air grows cold and rare; the | 
pines and firs are dark against the sunset; the great up- | 


lifting of the hills puts on the royal purple of the sunset; 
soon they will wear their crown of stars. The mountain 
hush ison everything; that hush that is ‘silent, yet 
aware.’ Best measure of sound is often the silence that 
follows its ceasing; best measure of how wearisome the 
long season of work and rush has been, is the utter con- 
tent with which one yields one’s self to the wide quiet- 


ness, the sweet, ministering freshness of things; the | 


peace of the twilight, here where twilight has room to be. 
°° 

A big, hospitable house, which, like Tarvin’s Kate, 
lives at the end of a road that goes only one way. It is 
set deep in a tiny green valley, circled round and round 
with hills. Looking upward, it is utterly impossible to 
guess behind what mountain lies the world of men, with 
ite eternal unrest, and behind what mountain the wild 
reach of the wilderness; the wilderness of ‘crag and 
scaur’, where they tell us the deer roam unscared of the 
hunter, and the bear holds surly state. The surety that 
such a world, so old and yet so incredibly new, lies so 
near, gives one a sense of space and mystery that is tonic 
to the sense. 

°° 

A big, hospitable house, whose great entrance-hall 
boasts of a fireplace of an amplitude to make back-log 
and fore-stick more thana legend. The wide veranda 
invites one to a promenade that gives on a panorama never 
twice the same; since in the mountain-land every shift- 
ing. of the light means a new world. Sometimes the 
mountains are sombre and dark against a cloud-heaped 
sky; and lo! in a moment the veil is rent, and a breadth 
of clear silver shines above the summit, touching the firs 
with a cold and solemn glory of pure light. Sometimes 
the intense, cloudless blue of noon, above the tree-ciad 
heights, seems to pulse and to throb as though with an 
impulse to absorb into itself the hills that, in the shim- 
mering glow, seem all unreal enough so to vanish. 


And sometimes, as the night wanes late and a great | 


quietaess is on all things, there flashes up behind the 
northern hills a wild and splendid burst of light ; and all the 
heaven is the sapphire revel-hall of the ‘merry dancers,’ 
and in shifting of gold and rose and silver the northern 
lights weave their weird measure, which to those who 
can follow its spell tells tales of the Norseland and the 
Norns who work in the deep places of the earth; and 


even as one looks—see! the spears, rank on glittering | 


rank of the Valkyrs, come to know if there are yet 
heroes to give their lives in strife! 

e,° 

It is a good life, this life of the big, hospitable house 

among the hills. Every year brings some new-comer to 
learn its bright, honest ways; but for the most part the 
guests are old friends, who have learned to make the 
interests of the place their own. At what other moun- 
tain inn, [ wonder, is there assembiing for family prayers, 
before the parting for the day of sight-seeing and explor- 
ing and sportsmanship? 

Ln 

* 


At what other mountain inn is there a library of hun- 
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AMERICAN STUDENTS IN GERMAN _ studying for the sake of study), Z and not ¢ 
| . h ion. seeor 1 , 1 OF the sake op 
UNIVERSITIES. the examination. The professo; ake such an) k 
| thing valuable, and he makes it +h, tin 
III work because he thinks that it i« & send ss ws StMingy 
’ —— | students to know. If he lectures on « oa 
I have already mentioned the seminar in the German no connection with the examina: 2 —— at has 
university. The word seminar is getting more and more very probably not go near him io He Stodents » 
domesticated among us nowadays—or rather its equiva- |+o seminar whether it " J ©Y Will generg 
P fei . Of practical — 
lent, the word seminary, with a somewhat particularized examiaation or not. It is perhaps for « Value for ». 
meaning. Probably most persons interested in educa- | tne seminars are very often e . ~ Feason the 
4 . y often engaged , 


tion have some notion of what a seminar in Germany is. | pi¢, of work than are the lectures. Anas , 
{t would not be wholly wrong to define it as a means for characteristic thing about the ar : nig : & pret 
the students’ learning as mach as possible with as little student, that he is willing to do = mg eT Ths: 
formality as is compatible with the professorial dignity. | wich appears to be good work to ¢ epithe 
In America a seminary is supposed to be a course of perfectly sure that it will not have 
research for specially advanced students; but these two | with nis degree examination. As for : 
features are by no means universal in Germany. In a student, I have usually fancied that “ty 
German university, as a rule, a professor expects every | average student and wouldn't do any 
student who is going to take his chief examination | )..qeq to get through his examinations 
under him to come to his seminar as soon as he has | 7, all this discourse on seminars. | have sa 
made up his mind what his course will be. He may or “gotten the American students. The, ‘ 
may not apes especially advanced or an especially good | course, as well as anywhere else, and ; 
student. There is often, as has been remarked, a divis- first, a worse time there than anywhere elec. on , 
ion between seminar and proseminar, but this is only | of their not understanding exactly wna % 
for convenience sake where there is a large number of | ;, not so hard for a beginner to understand « a. 
| students. in German on a subject that one kno met 
jec a n KDOWS 
The chief difference, however, between the German beforehand. It is somewhat harder t nies ip : 
seminar and the American seminar seems to be this: | sation in German with one other pers is 
In the American universities the seminary courses, by |technical subject. But in the semina: 
| whatever name they go, are university courses like the | the conversational basis. and instes ian 
lectures, recitations and the rest. The German seminar | person to understand, there may be twe y : 
tb evra, staough We age bald ya mavens [creat Ye often with tong duets wat 
Bt 3 : “* |}almost always off-hand and with 
|professor and usually attended only by university stu- | reflection. One gets used to it in ti: bet I fo 
dents and held in a university building. It is supported | the first experiences of any American, who 
by special funds given, I[ believe, not by the university | excellent German scholar to start with, are alwars 
bat directly by the government, and its shief object is painful. ra 
the instruction of students who are preparing for the | The seminars are very commonly held in the ever 
Staats-examen, or official examination for teachers. | beginning at six. For the few minutes befor oe 
| But as those who desire to be teachers almost invaria- | students drop in, chat together, consult the library. loa 
bly study at the university and often take the doctor’s | over their work and finally settle down in their place 
degree, and as the number of those (in the Philosophical | ‘Then comes in the Professor, and all rise. This bs 
Faculty) who are not going to be teachers is very small, | rising at the entrance of the professor is, I ima 
the practical result is that the seminar becomes one of |remnant of an old usage in Germany which was at oe 
the university exercises, though quite different from the | time far more common than it is now. I have heard tx 
| regular and traditional university lectures both in method | tne custom was once universal at lectures. but {t corals’ 
- alm. , c is not at present. I remember at the first lector! ew 
Pe. wo as neither this method nor this alin has any- |went to there were two or three m roe a te 
g in particular with specially advanced work rather | entrance of the Professor. But unless for emestoes 
than with any other kind of work, it is only by accident \like this I have never seen it done at lecturs Te 
that the seminars in Germany are often places for par- | amen why some men are seen to arise at th " 
ticularly advanced inquiry. It is certainly true that | of a semester is, I suppose, because they are nm a 
they are often such, although none that I know anything from some university where the custom is retained. Be 
about personally have busied themselves with very lalthough I have never known it to be customary é 
abstruse or recondite studies, either in ideal or in fact. | lectures, I have always seen it at the seminar and ¢ 
The seminar, then, consists of the students interested | recitations. The reason is, I suppose, that at a lectan 
in a particular line of work, and has a room or rooms to | one pays, and so dispense swith over much courtesy Ba 
itself anda library of books on the subject of study. | at a seminar or recitation, the professor gives bis time 
The rooms and the library are open to the members at |i, 9 kindness on his part to be there at all, and of cour 
any time, and there are usually a number of men there lone must recognize his courtesy. The students the 
at work, either doing something special for the seminar | rise, the Professor dashes in, all are seated with me 


| or keeping along with their regular studies. The library | clattering of chairs, and work begins at once 
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contains the books of reference that are needed and the | Of course, the work is very different at different place 
scientific periodicals on the subject. The seminar | anq in different subjects and with different men. Evet 
libraries, of course, differ very much among themselves, | jp Philology there is much range. Sometimes the ® 
but some of them are most excellent and have everything | take turns translating an author; sometimes papers ** 
| that the average student will want for general work. It | peag by one and pulled to pieces by the rest; sometae 
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| is, of course, ratber more convenient (aside from the | books are reported on; sometimes a text is gone se 
smaller number of books) to work in the seminar critically. Inany case the thing is done informs 
| library than in the general library; for one has direct everyone who has anything to say on t e matter is 
| access to the books and the company of men at work in pected to say it. In theory it Is & sor fath ote 

; i ut any kind of thins 
the gsame line as one’s self. One gets help easily and | course, practically it may turn out any * 


} professor mases 
| often some one to work with. hing tod 





When the two hours are up, the pr‘ 





the men r.sing as before, and then the ee 5 

The seminar meets usually once a week for two hours. | go with the professor and drink ber r. ag ; 

| There are two classes of members, active and associate, | the seminar go and sometimes pk th ted down. Thos 
| (ordentliche and ausserordentliche.) Of these the differ- | to their favorate beer-cellar and sit bist) © ga 


S, we 


g (erm 


s er, have it, aud 
lence is that the active members are supposed to be] ade seeeed baci ot snce on beer and 
| regular in their attendance and to undertake certaiu set | pillars which support the superstructure 


» conversation is sti 
| work, while the associate members have more license in | student evening. Asa rule, dtm ma nee over agait @ 
| regard to absenting themselves and only take part in the | — ¢ noapic = rapoem, se thas othet mates 

or carried a ; ms mingled witt 
| exercises when they desire to do so. In some seminars of a scientific import come on th: t oard ee alt 


| & man ceases to be an active member when he makes his | jittle gossip about professors in other uoty" ite end. 4 
| degree, and becomes an associate member; but this prac- | few stories; and so the evening pass 
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$1] not go farther wit 
dreds of volumes, the voluntary contribution of the |tice is by no means universal, and otherwise the dis- to the oe neni to it later oF 
guests? At what other inn, an athletic association, ,tinction is, as faras I know, determined either by the Bagg be het oo henesloans, is & German Seainar pe 
whose business it is to keep bridges in repair, and ‘cut | convenience of the student or by the state of his knowl- important thing. Even if he learn Dut USNs simost * 
out’ wilderness paths, and put up signboards, with neat | edge of the matter in hand. ject in hand, as is often enough the cate, 


and appropriate verses on each, and verify distances and 
make guide-books? 


self approached as an eligible member of the association, 


he 
| ‘ ways gains much through the 0 
} Aside from the question of the nature of the work, ceneniebanahe meh | vitrengtben friend 


| the seminar forms a sort of club for those interested in Germany can do his best if he keeps to himself 00 7, 
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| the same line of study. It is usually given gratis, which ‘entirely alone. The seminar offer i sin of work 

Cassandra was considerably astonished to find her- | means that the professor himself receives xo fee as in | of becoming roege cage tee a ary sa 
i with their points 0 ew, Witt nisis mach. BS 
most lecture courses. But each member contributes a ing. Even if one goes 00 farther, See cont 


on the strength of having taken, for amusement, what 
she called a ‘casual stroll’ up a hill or two in French shoes | other expenses. 
and a long-tailed gown. When informed that those par- nionable set: 
ticular hills were looked upon as furnishing very respect- | man University system, and that for this reason: Where- them, are very compe lrun of student 
able ‘chores’ to a tramper, she lifted up her voice and | as with us each particular course, whether lecture, recita- nt 94 . 
wailed, as over a lost opportunity. ‘To think!”—said | tion or seminary, counts so and so much toward a degree, work, and the pursuit of simisr © gh 
she—‘‘that I might have written home about what |in Germany the seminars very often handle subjects that to friendships of a strone 
‘stumps’ Thad done with divided skirts and an alpen- | will not by any chance come up in the degree examination 


stock !” 
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WATCH AND WARD. 
\ KATHERINE LEE BATES. . 
wal ¢ the oak-boughs, storm-writhen, 
Wat i 
8 ar 
-ave in the springtide with strewments 
Flusbing gra 
m rough the summer in curtains crepus- 
secre m ** 
uiar 
F the s f the winter to feathery spume. 
Sifting 
Wat , f the memories, tender, imperious, 
“ , from bruit and defilement apart, 
p oe antls tremulous twilights mysterious 
raz 
An as io) pook ‘mid the tempests and drought of 
n& . 
Cosmopolitan. 
LITERATURE. 
1 NCE OF THE ELIZABETHAN ERA. 
T iers of ‘The Puritan in Holland, England, 
i An who have felt that Mr. Douglas Campbell 
sod Am 


sints the Age of Elizabeth in darker colors than it 
be interested to see what Mr. T. Dunbar 
say on the other side in his book, ‘Eng- 
position at the start that the early 
was ‘‘almost co-eval” in its origin ‘‘with 
ve foundat of a Christian bishopric at Rome,” and 
sgt even under Henry VIIL. the unity of the Church was 
ppaired, but that it remained Anglo-Catholic. Who 
Mr. Ingram, who impaired that 
iade it necessary for ‘‘the great Queen 
wom heaven vouchsafed to England at a time when 
of the kingdom as an independent 
those measures which 
Mr. Campbell fonds so cruel and tyrannical? Who but 
« Pooe, notably Gregory XIII., who joined with Philip 
{Spain in an attempt to restore by force the obedience 
{the British Isles to Rome. 
is careful to point out that no Catholic 
ted for being a Catholic, and gives Lord 
Burghley as an authority for saying ‘‘that the prosecu- 
f Roman Catholics were in no way connected with 
ets;” but he calls attention to the fact that 


was it, & rding to 


4 city and 


othe ex stence 


wer was at stake” to carry out 


Mr. Ingram 


was persec 


& ter 


gous ven 


e Papal bulls made every Catholic who obeyed them a 
\raitor tothe Crown. It was this ‘‘gospel treachery” 
which Rome caused to be preached in England that, as 


Mr. Ingram says, ‘‘roused her to fury.” 
We may illustrate the position of Elizabeth after the 
the publication of this bull” (the bull of Pius V.), he says, 
y a reference to modern The head of the 
Mohammedan religion claims to be the vicegerent of the 
Almighty, and is venerated as such by every Mussulman. 
If be were to proclaim that the English government in 
India was against the law of God and ought to be over- 
‘trown, those who now take such different views of the 
conduct of Elizabeth in similar circumstances would 
waite in declaring that the preachers of such a gospel 
ssouid be restrained by the sword.” Granting to Eliza- 
seta the usual amount of human pride—and her reputa- 
‘ion for humility is not great—one would scarcely sup- 
pose that with a Pope inciting her subjects to rebellion 
sse could have held very long to that desire for the 
of England with Rome, with which Mr. 


mnh : 
ampoeil credits her. 


times. 


reconciliation 


‘he long passage wherein Mr. Ingram sums up the 
seule Tesuits of the triumph of Rome and Spain in the 


w40than Era, the following extract will be of particu- 
ar interest to 


r 


we Mr. Campbell’s readers: ‘‘The farthest 

*** would have felt the effects of the subjugation of 
England. No pilgrim fathers would have carried to her 
: ™ ‘he language, laws, institutions, and morals of the 
- “ercountry. The forty-four States of the American 
‘SION Might 1 


»w be Spanish vice-royalties, inhabited by 
‘ering savages and oppressed to swell the 
& Glstant court.” 

It Must, of « 


‘ibes of war 
Wealth of 


urse, 
decide whether Mr. 


' 
Won of t 
I 


ad the Age of E 


prove instruct 


be left to historical experts to 
Campbell’s or Mr. Ingram’s presenta- 
‘izabeth is the more just, but it may 
to call attention to their opposite views. 


ve 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





A MODERN SOPHISTER. 
Mr. Walter 
D fict 


etlon, «A “an Harte's first sustained effort 
Arthur's # ane Soanas : opuater,: has run its course in 
felds of litera: . “ine; and, since Mr. Harte in other 
exnsiderant, a Oe coiumanded, and is commanding, 

“avon, it is worth while to take this 


Dans demara } 

PSdemand. In his essays in criticism Mr. Harte has 
has a true sense of what makes good 
“ough ‘A Modern Sophister’ does not 
Strength of plot, or character drawing, 
ence of the hand of a trained writer, not 


but properly mindful of the logic of 
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Suv I + 
Wo that 


Utverature 

Gisplay any great 
KN does give evid 
® all imit 
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Alive, 
Style 
The Se 

. ene 
his Story is laid j 
White Moun‘ains, and t} 3 d in Boston and the 
“Oe truth. rather . 
‘te moderg 


ef the 
4 tne 


Ww 


vague and impalpable. 
Sophister, 


really good 


|move in the 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


‘get-on,’ but who satisfies his own conscience at every 
game. 

scenes between 
and Mr. Harte 


The 
written, 


Hartley and 
evinces a 


Ruth are well 
firm facility, and 


| knowledge in the love passages and in the analysis of 
| Ruth’s emotions after discovering her lover's infidelity 
The story develops with 4 sufficiently cumulative interest, 


seriously than its intrinsic merits per- | 


but it is rather conventional, more conventional than we 
had a right to expect from the tenant at ‘Dodsley’s.’ 
The redeeming feature of the story really is the epi- 
gramatic quality of the dialogue; this isin Mr. Harte’s 
brightest vein—a little cynical, but always good-humor- 
ed, and revealing both sides of the shield. This is good 
enough to quote—a discussion of jealousy: 

‘Jealousy is one of the first and surest symptoms of 
love.” 

“Yes,” said Bonfellow, ‘‘It is the ague which pre- 
cedes the fever.” 

‘“‘And sometimes it is 
fever,” said Macara. 

Altogether, ‘A Modern Sophister’ gives promise of 
better things to come. It certainly shows that Mr. Harte 
can create as well as criticize. 


the ague that follows the 


SHORT STORIES. 


A CAPILLARY CRIME AND OTHER STORIES. By F. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


PINE VALLEY. 
Hardy Co. 


D. Millet. 


By Lewis B. France. Denver: The Chain and 
IN A STEAMER-CHAIR AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Robert Barr, 
(Luke Sharp). 


New York: Cassell Pubishing Company. 

TALES OF TO-DAY AND OTHER DAyYs. 
lated by E. P. Kobins. New York: 
pany. 


From the French. Trans- 
Cassell Publishing Com- 


What makes a short story successful? 
must follow one of three lines: 
ious plot, on the working out of which the interest cen- 
tres. Or it may present a vivid picture of some phase of 
an unfamiliar society, as Mr. Kipling has done, or Miss 
Wilkins. Or, again, it may show the commonplace life 
which most of us lead, and may depend for its charm in 
the skill with which the familiar facts are treated. 

Mr. Millet’s stories are distinctly of the first class. A 
half-dozen in number, they have been written at intervals 
during twice as many years. Each one, as he tells us, 
and as we should have guessed, was suggested 


In general it 
It may have an ingen- 


by some 
episode, or some two or three episodes, of an artist's life 
in one or another country; and these scattered 
ings, cleverly combined, have been wrought into some 
capital examples of the ‘story of incident.’ All are in- 
genivus, with a touch of the grisly in most, and much of 
the picturesque in all. 

‘Pine Valley’ is of the second class referred to. The 
work of Mr. France has but little heard of in the 
East. He isa busy professional man, and, like Mr. Mil- 
let, makes literature only an avocation; but his little 
sketches have found a real welcome in his own section 
of the country. Two such pictures of mountain life are 
combined in ‘Pine Valley;’ faithful pictures, drawn with 
aloving hand. One’s eyes grow moist as he reads of 
the rude generosity of Baltimore Hatch, the gambler, 
which spread the Christmas feast in Mrs. Hicks’s kitchen, 
and hears the voice of the baby petitioner, whose face looks 
out from the opposite page: ‘‘Dod makes us thankful— 
an—an-——-be dood to Ballamore Hatch.” The dainty 
make-up of the book, as well as its Christmas spirit, will 
put it among the ‘must-haves’ in the list of manya 
Christmas buyer. 

It was the third sort of success which Mr. Barr 
aimed atin his steamer-chair stories, and he has not 
quite reached it. The stories are sufficiently well-written 
and will entertain a leisure hour; but the treatment is 
not clear enough to justify the commonplace of plot and 
incident. 

Into the volume called ‘Tales of To-day aod Other 
Days’ are gathered a dozen of the best examples of the 
French short story. It wasin the translator’s mind to 
show the best side of French story-telling, and at the 
same time to compare the method of those writers in 
whom an earlier generation delighted with the method of 
the present day. We have, accordingly, the work of de 
Musset, Gautier and Merimée, side by side with that of 
Bourget, Maupassant and other moderns. 
and the translation are admirable. 


happen- 


been 


The selection 


M. D. A. 


THE Lovers’ YEAR BOOK OF POETRY. 
Poems for Every Day in the Year. 
ler. Vol. Il. July to December. 
Mr. Chandler has brought good taste to the difficult 

task of selection, and itis interesting to note that many 
of the best poems in the book are written by those 
whose reputation is by no means world-wide. Singularly 
enough, poets of love choose the miner key for the most 
part; either for the reason that 


“Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy,” 


A collection of Love 
By Horace Parker Chand- 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 





| or because successful, triumphant love is too content to 
take to rhyme. 

The compiler probably weighed the arguments pro 
and con as to whether the authors’ names should appear 
at the end of their verses, and his decision to place them 


le characters are few and, to tell | by themselves was probably wise, so faras the general 
Hartley Vedder, | effect is concerned. 
alone stands out distinctly; a | free to form his own opinion, not being brow-beaten by 


Moreover, it leaves the reader more 





| 
study of the modern man whose creed is | 


7 


‘a famous name nor discouraged from withholding due 
| praise because the signature is not a weighty one. If it 
were worth while to select any for special praise from 
‘those less widely known, Edward Roland Sill’s verses 
'might be mentioned and Oscar Wilde’s admirable ‘Ma- 
‘donna Mia.’ Once in a while a verse may be found 
| which seems to be, in Mrs. Malaprop’s language ‘‘A nice 
derangement of epitaphs, like an allegory on the banks 
| of the Nile,” rather than a genuine expression of feeling, 
|though this is exceptional. ‘A Folded Leaf’ seems 
scarcely suitable for such a collection; ‘My Autograph,’ 
| bright in itself, jars little upon the intensity of the 
| others, and in ‘Good-by’—the first one, there are two of 
|them;—which were better spelled ‘Good-bye,’ the line 
“And storms are brooding up in the sky” 
takes the place of a far better one— 








“Wheeling out on a windy sky ;"” 
while ‘cruise’ becomes, unluckily, ‘curse.’ 
Thee?’ should be in twelve, not six line stanzas. 

There are two Indexes—to use the form that the com- 
piler adopts—but an additional index, giving the first 
lines of the poems, would be aconvenience. The binding 
is pretty and the book, either by accident or design, has 
two book-marks. 


‘Forget 





FELIX LANZBERG’S EXPIATION. By Ossip Schubin. Translated 
by Elise L. Lathrop. New York: Werthington Company. 


The atmosphere of petty scandal made up of arro- 
gance and ill breeding which in this country is associa- 
ted with the parvenu, but in Germany, if the authority 
of German authors may be trusted, seems to be the in- 
heritance of the nobility—this may be felt in ‘Felix 
Langberg’s Expiation.’ Along with it gves much genu- 
ine affection and that queer, one-sided worship of the 
honor of caste, that permits certain acts and winks at 
others; while it has no mercy on certain misdemeanors 
that are, perhaps, no worse than are those that it con- 
dones. An American would be apt to say that the hero’s 
later life, rather than his suicide, was his ‘expiation.’ 


A HIGHLAND CHRONICLE. Dod. 


Dodd, Mead & Company. 

A pleasant tale of Scottish life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, including the time of the young Pretender. There 
are a number of different threads at the start, but they 
are woven together as the story progresses. Gypsy life 
makes a part of the plot; and the love-story is a pretty 
one, with no more obstacles than may serve to test the 
lovers’ devotion to each other—a welcome relief from the 
overwrought and morbid passion that disfigures so much 
of modern fiction. 

Honesty (‘‘barring a little shifting for a living”), 
honor, devotion and loyalty—these are certainly more 
agreeable to dwell upon than are their opposites. The 
book is as fresh and sweet as any Highland stream. 


By 8S. Bayard New York. 








MARIONETTES. By Julien Gordon. New York: Cassell Publish- 


ing Company. 

The author’s fondness for short sentences gives a 
certain ‘hitchiness’ to the style of ‘Marionettes ;’ and 
while the moralizing is somewhat weak there are pas- 
sages of comment that are quite readable, besides being 
an improvement upon much of the dialogue. 

A man in love witha married woman who is very 
much in love with him, a beautiful widow who, half 
unwillingly, wins his love and falls in love with him 
herself—this is the main ‘situation;’ neither novel nor 
edifying. The inconvenient husband is obliging enough 
to die, and his widow marries the man she desires. It 
is only fairto say that Bertha (who doesn’t marry, in 
the course of the story) inspires the reader with respect 
and sympathy. 





CYNTHIA WAKEHAM’S MONEY. By 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


There is plenty of incident in this book, but the in- 
terest is kept wellin hand and is not permitted to run 
into mere sensationalism. ‘The plot is simple for such a 
story, and the villain is such a transparent one that it is 
hard to imagine how he managed to do what little mis- 
chief he did. The ectual tragedy occurs before the time 
of the story, and is told in a written account—a method 
which takes from it much of its horror. Two young 
women who never leave their house, a villain who plots 
against them, two young men who finally marry them, 
restoring them once more to the outside world—that is as 
much ofthe story as it seems fair to tell to expectant 
readers. 


Anna Katharine Green. 


NEW EOOKS. 


BABYLON AND NINEVEH. Py. Sullivan Holman M’Collester. 


boston: Universalist Publishing House. Price, 75c. 
THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. By M. M. Trumbull. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. rice, 25c. 


THE SONG PATRIOT. Compiled By C. W. Bardeen. Song Budget 
Music Series III. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Price, l5c. 


EMMA. By Jane Austin. Roberts Bros 
Price, $2.50. 


PIERRETTE AND THE VICAR OF TOURS. (Scenes from Provincial 
Life.) By Honore De Balzac. Translated By Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, $1.50. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. I. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. ’ . ted 


A TALE OF TWENTY-FIVE Hours. 


In Two Vols. Boston: 


By Brander Matthews and 


George H. Jessop. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Translated From the Dutch of Louis 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. 
Couperus. By Clara Bell. 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and vestments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


DENVER, - - 


| 


FOR SALE 


4000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City, 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 


| 
REFERENCES: | 

DENVER NATIONAL BANK. { 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





OLD SOUTH LECTURES. 

The tenth season of Old South Lectures for Young 
People was opened Wednesday afternoon, at the Old 
South Meeting-House. The general subject of this 
course, as Wehave already announced, is The Discovery | 
of America, which is covered by eight lectures, to be 
delivered on successive Wednesday afternoons, the last 
being September 14. 

The first lecture was by Professor Edward 8S. Morse, 
whose subject was, ‘What Men Knew of the World 
before Columbus.’ Professor Morse said: If we go 
back to the first geographical knowledge ,we have of the 
world, we find itin the ancient writings of the Assyr- 
fans and others. They knew a little of the geographi- 
cal lines and important physical marks of the country; 
some few seas, gulfs, bodies of water, etc. The Pheeni- 
cians, one of these ancient races, did considerab!e in the 
line of navigation. In these early times, Strabo pub- 
lished a map in which Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Finland were entirely omitted as not existing. The 
southern section of Europe bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean was very clearly and quite correctly represented, 
as was also much of Asia. Later on Ptolemy published 
a map which jn its detail was much more advanced and 
corrected. 

The idea prevailed that the continents of Europe and 
Asia ended in great swamps, and it was only in 1253 
that Europe learned through a Franciscan monk that 
eastern Asia was bounded by an ocean. Ptolemy claim- 
ed that all beyond the solid land was a mass of 
impenetrable swamps. The fact that this continent was 
bounded by water gave rise to the question whether the 
other continent, Africa, might not be also surrounded by 
water, and a passage around it might hence be made. 
We find constant reversions. An old Egyptian monk 
claimed that the world was flat and that at the four corn- 
ers were four pillars, which held up the arch of heaven. 
Even to-day you will find this idea of a flat world still 
upheld—a sort of clinging to ancient prejudices by a 
set of biased and ignorant people. 

In the 14th century the Portuguese visited the 
Madeira, Canaries and Azore Islands, on the Gold Coast 
of Africa. They brought back the report that beneath 
the equator it was not an impenetrable swamp, as had 
hitherto been reported, but land itself. In a period of 
years extending from 1418 to 1471, vessels explored south 
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| and contains a reproduction of Strabo’s map of the 
| world. 

The second lecture of this very interesting series will 
| be delivered by Rev. Edward A. Horton, at 3 o’clock next 
| Wednesday afternoon, on ‘Leif Erickson and the North- 


men.’ 
| 


THE THEATRES. 


The past week at the Museum has shown still further 
|improvement in the production of ‘By Proxy’ and there 
|seems to be but little now that can be added. The two 
recent comers, Miss Bradley and Miss Dayne, 
have proved themselves well suited to their re- 
spective roles, and Miss Florence and Mrs. Myers give 
the same charming impersonations as of old. ‘By Proxy’ 
will have but two more weeks to run at the Museum, the 
season closing on Saturday evening, August 13. This 
fact is mentioned forthe reason that there is every indl- 
cation that the last performances will be so largely at- 
tended that it will be necessary to secure seats in ad- 
vance No one should miss at least one visit to the Muse- 
um during the runof ‘By Proxy,’ for it is one of the 
most charming comedies that has been seen in Boston 
for years, and, moreover, it is admirably played. Roland 
Reed will follow on Monday evening, August 15, with his 
reconstructed version of ‘Lend Me Your Wife.’. His stay 
will be for three weeks, and on Saturday evening, Septem- 
8, the 52d regular season at the Museum will be brilliant- 
ly inaugurated by a production of Mr. Isaac Henderson's 
new play, ‘Agatha.’ 








Richard Golden in ‘Old Jed Prouty’ will inaugurate 
his fourth year at the Boston Theatre for one week, com- 
mencing Aug. 8. It being the one thousand and fifty- 
first to one thousand and fifty-eighth performance and 
the fourth year of ‘Old Jed,’ he intends to make it a gala 
week by presenting each lady holding a coupon ticket 
with a handsome silver ‘Tea spoon’ souvenir. 


The charming opera ‘Puritania’ andthe pretty comedy 
‘By Proxy,’ at the Tremont Theatre and the Boston 
Museum respectively, celebrated each its fiftieth perform- 
ance, last week. Both will be continued until further 
notice. 

The Boston Theatre will open its preliminary season 
next Monday, August Ist, the attraction beiug those ever 
pupular mirth-makers, Cleveland’s Minstrels. A feature 
of the performance will be the dancing of graceful 
Cyrene, who won her way, last winter, to the lasting 
favor of Boston. 

The new song which Miss Hall is to sing at an early 
date, written by Mr. McLellan and composed by Mr. 
Kelly, is a brilliant composition. Mr. Kelly has come 
from his summer home at North Easton on three days, 
the past week, to rehearse this and other new numbers 
for ‘Puritania’s’ coming week. 


The first attraction to follow ‘Puritania’ at the Tre- 
mont will be on Sept. 5, the Pauline Hall Company re- 
maiding at the Tremont till that date, and the Manola- 
Mason Company will furnish the entertainment. Artist 
Chas. W. Witham and Master Carpenter Edward Morse 
have begun on the models for the scenery already. 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman’s poem, entitled ‘Ariel. 
In memory of Percy Bysshe Shelley: born on the 4th of 
August, 1792,’ occupies the first three pages of the August 
number of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Stedman has done 





on the African coast as far as the equator. And in 1485 
they went south of this line, which had been previously 
supposed to be the limit of man’s existence; that it was 
a country which was so hot that no animal life could 
exist there. Finally explorers went so far south that 
they rounded the Cape of Good Hope and werein the 
Indian Ocean. 

Previous to this, people had been taught that if the 
went beyond the equator they would fall down tbe side 
ofthe earth. All these unexplored regions were credited 
with a setof unreal monsters, griffins, dragons, etc., 
whose mythical existence it took many years to disprove. 
At this time, as to-day, gold wasa great treasure, and 
was much sought after and hoarded up. The early trav- 
ellers, like Marco Polo and Vasco da Gama, did not ven- 
ture abroad for the purposes of scientific investigation. 


They went for jewels, pearls, spices and the like, and | 


many of them brought back the most wonderful stories 
of what they had seen. 

The state of society just before the voyage of Colum- 
bus was finally described. Among the sports at wed- 
dings was one in which a live goose was suspended, and 
the guests jumped up to see which could pull off its head. 
Parental authority was exercised Jespotically, as in Corea 
to-day. Time was measured by the water-clock or by 
means of candles. Labor disturbances took place, but 
knives and forks wereunknown, people eating with their 
flingers. The provision navigator s took with them was 
the saltest of beef, the driest of crackers and the pocrest 
of water. 

In connection with this lecture, No.1 of the new 
series of Old South Leaflets was distributed. It isa 
translation of the first chapter of Strabo’s Geography 


honor to himself as well as to Shelley in this beautiful 
| poem, so abounding in musical cadences, and has per- 
| formed his difficult task well. The Editor of The Atlan- 
itie, having observed the interest with which Miss 
| Larcom’s ‘A New England Girlhood’ was received, asked 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale if he would bring together 
some of his memories of the same period in a series of 
| papers on a New England boyhood, with special reference 
| to the conditions of life in Boston in the early part of the 
| second quarter of this century. The first article of this 
| series is presented to the reader in this number of the 
| magazine. The paper is delightfuliy reminiscent, 
, and will be widely read. The two chapters here given 
| are entitled, ‘’Tis Seventy Years Since’ and ‘School Life.’ 
| Rev. William Elliot Griffis has an interesting paper on 
\*Townsend Harris, First American Minister in Japan.’ 
Mr. Crawford's striking serial, ‘Don Orsino,’ is continued, 
and Ellen Olney Kirk gives us the second part of her 
clever story, ‘A Florentine Episode.’ William Cranston 
Lawton’s account of and translation from ‘The Persians’ 
of Rschylos, Professor W. J. Stillman’s critical paper on 
‘The Revival of Art,’ with Miss Vida D. Scudder’s second 
paper on ‘The Prometheus Unbound of Shelley,’ furnish 
the more weighty matter of the number. A Swiss travel 
Sketch, by an anonymous writer, a paper by Bradford 
Torrey, and various reviews of new books, English and 
foreign, complete a very valuable number of the ever- 
valuable Atlantic. 


| 


The American Psychical Society has issued the first | 


number of The Psychical Review, a quarterly journal of 
psychical science and organ of that society. This number, 
bearing date of August, gives some space to a report of 
, the proceedings of the American Psychical Society—an 
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association organized in May of last Fear—but is | ~ 
devoted to the publication of papers of clan largely 
in the science of which it treats. It js ws wes 
pendium of thought and inquiry. Papers by a. » 
Savage, Prof. Dolbear, Rey. T. E. Alien Mr < 
Flower and others are given, and a fine portrait of 
Savage appears as frontispiece. The editor says ae 
it is hoped that aftera time The Revi d ile 


ew wi 


present a digest of the best results of psych a 
all over the world, the editorial policy will pe. hy . oy 
of the conditions which affect the develo ment fe, 
problems before us, to anticipate, as far as aad be psicn 


what points light is needed to make the labors of Dor 


cal students orderly and fruitful. To this end a pum. 


of subjects of fundamental Importance w @ treats 
the October and following issues.” The Re wis 
lished at Room 19, Pierce Building, Copley Square 
The Westminster Review, (New Yor} Leonart 
Scott Publishing Company), for July contains th. follow 
ing: ‘Who are the Irish Loyalists?’ by Thomas Seay 
‘A Mohammedan on Mohammedanism,’ by D. PF. Hy 
gan; ‘The Old Irish Parliament;’ ‘Christian Mons 


cism;’ ‘The Tyranny of Canvassing,’ by Joseph J | 
ies; ‘A Plea for Justice,’ by Walter Snead; ‘The } 
of the Rural Wage-Rate,’ by Compton Rea The In 
migration Problem in America;’ ‘Contemporar, 
ture; The Drama. 

The August St. Nicholas, (New York: T he ¢ 


Company), is emphatically a vacation number: thet ; 
out-door number, for Americans are usually sens 
enough to make vacation mean out-doors No less tha 
five articles deal with the salt seas: ‘Midshipman 
Cat,’ a description of a young kitten that lived aboard, 
yacht and took to the water as if it was amphibisus 


Quiet Beach,’ by the artist W. A. Rogers, a description of 
an ideally old-fashioned beach, with a lighhouse, s clay 
bake, a beach-comber, and other delights, and with 
booths, bangs, or boisterousness; ‘Signaling at Ses 
and ‘What News? — In Mid Ocean,’ two accounts of how 
messages are sent from one vessel to another at sea; ap 
‘A Fishing Trip to Barnegat,’ telling how two bors and 
their uncle went out upon the bay and caught fish to ther 
hearts’ delight under the patronage of ‘Captain Joh 
The serial sketches and stories are quite as attractive as 
as these shorter articles, and there are, besides 
poems, bits of verse, and the departments that round ow 
the magazine into a delightful companion for the bom 
or cars. 

Harper & Brothers announce the following bovks( 
immediate publication; ‘On Canada’s Frontier,’ by Jule 
Ralph; ‘Carlyle,’ by Professor John Nichol, a vewy 
ume in the ‘English Men of Letters’ series; a collection 
of essays ‘From the Books of Lawrence Hutton,’ aniform 
with George William Curtis’s ‘From the easy Chair,’ et 
W. D. Howell’s parlor comedy, ‘A Letter of Introduc 
tion’ (Harper’s Black and White series); ‘Aunt Anne, § 
novel by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, author of ‘Love Letters f 
a Worldly Woman;’a novel, ‘That Wild Wheel, 
Frances Eleanor Trollope; a new collection of short 
stories for young feaders, ‘Young Lucretia, and User 
Stories,’ by Mary E. Wilkins; and a new, revised edition 
of William Black’s ‘Three Feathers.’ 

The August Century has a handsome new white so! 
green cover marked ‘Midsummer [loliday Namber 
It is notable not only for its midsummer characteristics 
but as celebrating the centenary of the poet Sneie) 
a frontispiece portrait and a striking essay 55 te poet 
George E. Woodberry, who is one of the ef _— 
scholars of America. Mr. Woodberry gives & very %s 


estimate of Shelley’s work in the line of m dern vilzs 

tion, and says that ‘those to whom social justice ai 
individanal evert- 

watchword, and the development of the indivicus! 


where fin liberty, intelligence, and virtue is & lerishe 


hope, must be {thankful that Shelley lived.” The ox 
ber is gay with pictures and with stories, both serial soe 
short. The first article is a fresh account 
of Japan’s sacred mountain. The ascent was mae 
ascertain the availability of the peak as an sstronomis 
station, but the interesting description mae 
wlth its beautiful illustrations, makes the artic = age 
ful summer reading. John Burroughs, Q panned 
Wild Life,’ gives the readers of the m! anew r bon’ 
a peep at hawks, foxes, thrushes, woodchucks, * 


yf the ascent 


made # 





} ming 

. : : his usual “narmiss 

other intimate friends of his, in Bis usu dnsaiie 
manner. Professor C. A. Kenaston write® 007 st 
|Plains of Canada’ with the intimate &® a 
fore the resde! 


| brings those vast solitudes vividly befor ents 


| The article is illustrated by Frederic yom 
| Cleveland Coxe, the artist, — bevel “ 
| article concerning the picturesque a pig pate 
|Harbor. A great deal of poetry, much © 

| ate to the season,’ is given in this 

re poem by Edmund Clarence age ee _ 
linustrated by Will A. Low. Mr. Stedmsl” 


smher there 
lis called ‘A Sea Change.’ In the same num 
is a poem by Aldrich, entitled perenne ple te 
other poems in this number are by . = oad veoh 
‘late Anne Reeve Aldrich, Celia Teaniet, aa 

| Williams, John Vance Cheney, Virgin's * ree Beales 
|W. Gilder, Frank Dempster Sherms:, apne 
Charles Henry Phelps, and Richard Lew 


ryrPn 
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weland for August, (Boston: D. Lothrop Com. | 
Babylso dainty number, as the summer issue of 


isa pretty, 


aoe) + Magazine sb suld be. Nurse Karen tells a 
— sary. Sweetheart has & good time at the sea- | 
“ + the Tiptoe Twins enjoy ® garden full of flow- 
hore. apd 4 ips 


There are pretty stories and pretty verse and pret- 
rs pere ase Pp ’ 


van “ gust number of Scribner’s Magazine is that 
siege ype feature of the summer season, ‘The 
8 ' eh . This year it contains an unusual 
rement stories —no less than sevenin all. Among 
4 aoylar writers who contribute stories are: Mrs. 
eorton Harrison, Octave Thanet, T. R. Sullivan, H. C. 
yer, and Duncan Campbell Scott. ,; Four of the sto- 
— strated, each by a single artist chosen with 
ference to his special fitness to deal with the particu- 
ar characters and scenes. A. B. Frost illustrates 
taye Thanet’s Western story, ‘The Besetment of Kurt 


tieders:’ W. T. Smedley, Mr. Bunner’s ‘As One Having 
ester Loomis, Mr. Scott’s Canadian story, 


4 rin ph of Marie Laviolette;’ and C. Delort, of 
Paris, Mrs. James T. Field’s charming version of Mau- 
>» érin's famous and beautiful prose poem, ‘The 
entaur.’ In addition to the stories there are several 
srticies in other flelds than that of fiction, but likely to 
word no less entertainment. Ms. Walter Besant, the 


eelist and historian of London, contributes an article 
A Riverside Parish,’ in the series on ‘The Poor in 
eat Cities, that tells of the development and growth 
(a t-of-the-way and rarely-visited region of Lon- 
the | of the ‘dockers’ and men whose work 
spends upon the coming and going of ships. The many 
trations are by Hagh Thomson, and were made un- 
sr Mr. ‘Beaant’s direction. Professor N. S. Shaler’s 
srticle on ‘Icebergs,’ giving a history of the origin and 
travels of these beautiful and often dangerous products 
‘the great North, is particularly timely, as this is the 
wason of the year when ice is frequently met with by 
the great transatlantic liners. 
The August issue of Romance (New York: Romance 
is the Midsummer Number of that popular 
agazine of complete stories, and contains sketches of 
adventure, love stories, ghost stories, and descriptions 
(curious and amusing episodes in many lands, besides 
a strong and characteristic story of the supernatural. In 
s siogle number are grouped tales of life in America, 
ngland, France, Spain, Germany, Corsica, [taly, Africa 
and Japan. The roll of authors represented Includes 
such names as Count Tolstoi, Octave Thanet, H. Rider 
Haggard, Guy de Maupassant, Ouida, Alexander Mosz- 
kowski aod Georges Le Faure, besides a number of new 
American writers. Altogether the Midsummer Number 
faly justifies the remark of a discriminating critic, that 
ssa companion for the hammock, canoe or piazza, 
ance cannot be excelled.” 
The Nineteenth Century (New York: Leonard Scott 
Pub. ( for July contains the following: ‘The Choice 
{ England,’ by Edward Dicey, ‘The American News- 
aper Press,’ hy Edward Delille; ‘Astronomy and Wor- 
dip in Ancient Egypt,’ by J. Norman Lockyer; ‘A Jour- 
sey to Eogland in 1663,’ by J. J. Jusserand; ‘Music for 
the Masses ‘by Mrs. Julian Marshall; ‘Trinity College, 
Pablia,’ by professor Mahaffy; ‘Jamaica Resurgens,’ by 
‘be Duke of St. Albans; ‘The Situation in Central Asia,’ 


y Arwinl 


nlus Vambery; ‘Sir John Franklin,’ by Sir Henry 

%; ‘Turkish Marriages Viewed from a Harem,’ by 
‘The Impending Elections in England and Amer- 
by Audrew Carnegie; ‘Why I shall Vote for the 
‘ionists: by the Dean of St. Paul’s, Professor Butcher, 
H. Carbutt, H. N. Hamilton Hoare, John Glover, 
bow. Arthur Mursell, Rev. W. H. Dallinger, Professor 
? J. Romanes, T. W. Allies, and Aubrey de Vere. 
With the number for August, The Forum finishes its 
Veenth volume. Among the leading topics of this 
“Shall the Southern Question be Revived?’ 
, | ‘4 are grouped two articles by Richard H. Ed- 
adanthar editor of the Manufacturers’ Record of 
“more, and Hoke Smith, Chairman of the School 


Adlet 


& 


er are 


under wh 


Board of Atlant : 
wane = ant » Ga. Other articles of a political kind 
Necessity ot can, he Free-Coinage Agitation,’ and ‘The 


White hones oe of the Sherman Silver Act of 
New York: ‘Th re mace, a widely-known merchant of 
State Banks,’ — De ro of the Repeal of the Tax on 
Journal of Con avid M. Stone, editor of the New York 
rperate. Nek a Meee and, ‘Municipal Government: a 
sou of Boston. Tye roblem’ by Mr. Frank Mori- 
cles on the arnr ® this number is begun a series of arti- 
profession. aud Present opportunity of the learned 
Pete oon first article being on ‘Literature as a 

‘An Rhoticen Vinee cf oke Me. Richard H. Dana writes 
tween Great Brita (Of the Irish Question,’ a parallel be- 
and her tr, sete ‘ns treatment of the American colonies 
ert tea of Ireland. Mr. R. L. Garner, who 
origin of spe a ‘0 continge his investigations into the 
t speech by studying the language of native tribes 

‘es, writes a summary of the scientific re- 


( areer,’ by 


and of wild a; 
Suite that he : : : 

noe been »btained by the study of language with 
Harvard, the ne phonograph. Prof. William James of 
Value of the bare gpe BO, ae sums up the scientific 
‘ 0 i 
ite study of dreams the Society of PsychicaljResearch— 


hy 
the 


BOSTON COMMONWE 


tions, and the like; and there is an instructive explana- 
tion of the great ‘Western Traffic Association’ by Mr. 
Aldace F. Walker, Chairman of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Association. 


The Duke of Argyle, in his article In the August num- 
ber of the North American Review, ‘English Elections 
and Home Rule,’ presents with clearness one of the feat- 
ures in the argument of the opposition to the theory of 
Home Rule for Ireland. With an intimate knowledge of 
our political history, he charges that [rish Home Rule in- 
volves the principles that led to our Civil War. Jules 


the director of the Théfitre Francais, writes on ‘The 
Shudder in Literature,’a most wholesome but quaint 
article on a weird subject. Major J. W. Powell, of the 
United States Geological Survey, accounts for our sudden 
inundations in ‘Our Recent Floods.’ In ‘Abraham Lin- 
colnas a Strategist’ (the second article), Archibald 
Forbes, the noted war correspondent, demonstrates the 
wide reach of the President’s practical genius. There has 
been of late much discussion of society in America and 
England, and Gail Hamilton in the ‘Point of View’ replies 
to a labored and intemperate article in Black wood’s Maga- 
zine attacking American Women. An article of rare in- 
terest, curious and authoritative, is a description of the 
private life of the Pope by Giovanni Amadi under the 
title of ‘The Pope at Home.’ Among other papers are 
‘Art Students In Italy,’a word of advice from Ex-Gov- 
ernor J. Schuyler Crosby; ‘The Deaconess Movement,’ 
by the Nun of Kenmare; ‘Farm Organization,’ by New- 
ton L. Brownell, and ‘A Time to Be Out of Doors,’ by 
Woods Hutchinson, M. D.,a plea for sunlight in the 
house, 


Harper’s Magazine for August is a delightful midsum- 
mer number. It opens with the first of a short series of 
articles on ‘Literary Paris,’ by Theodore Child, in which 
the writer describes the present tendencies and currents 
of thought in popular French literature, with interesting 
comments on the works of Zola, Renan, the Goncourts, 
Paul Bourget and other famous authors. The paper is 
illustrated with seven portraits, including the frontis- 
piece, which is a picture of M. Renan in his study at the 
College de France, drawn by Renouard. ‘The Italian 
Army’ is fully described by Colonel Gorian, an experienced 
officer in the Italian military service, and is appropriately 
and accurately illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. The third 
paper of James Russell Lowell’s series on the Old Eng- 
lish Dramatists relates to John Webster, and includes an 
interesting diversion on the principles of dramatic con- 
struction, with an analysis of one or two of Webster's 
most characteristic productions. A very témely article by 
Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden on ‘Ice and Ice-making,’ fully 
illustrated, gives a lucid explanation of the production of 
ice, and bas a special value from the hints om a compara- 
tive healthfulness of natural and artificial ices. 


World of Chance’; a charming love-story, entitled ‘Troth, 
Thomas A. Janvier, relating to the ‘Passing of Thomas. 


Coates Kinney. 


Claretie, distinguished as a littérateur and conspicuous as | 


fiction includes ihe continuation of Miss Wilkins’s 
delightful novel, ‘Jane Field,’and of W. D. Howells’s ‘The; Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 


by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop; and an amusing tale by 


The poetry is contributed by Adéle R. Ingersoll and 
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PRANGS NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
| and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANQG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 


T= BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 

the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 

MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Masa. 











CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
Daily lectures in ECONOMICS, HISTORY OF RBLIGION anl 
Eruics. For program with full particulars apply to the Secretary, 
8. Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory er 
Special Courses. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
andcare. Highest references. Re-opens Sept, 28th, 1892. 


Astean BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHHKEEPSILB, N. Y. 

Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 

Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 

women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 

address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tultion, 6500 a 
year. Address 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


THE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur. 
passed equipment. 
Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 














The happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 


hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitted 


Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. , 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 


time necessary for a full college course. For further information 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 

1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 

lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University). distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 


mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 
Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 


a 





’| BATES COLLEGE, 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 





ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

One of the best academic and classical schools in New England 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, wil 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31 

Send for catalogue to 

Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
. | ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
1| F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
.| Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rey. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chasé, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 





proctor ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, N. H. 


Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north o 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful anc 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Sen 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR BOYs. 


LAKE QUINSIGAMOND, WORCESTEHK, MASS. 


Sports, Military Drill, Swimming, Boating, Study of Nature. In 
sures a healthful and profitable summer vacation. 


For prospectus, address 
Ww. H. BAYMENTON, 





hallucinations, mesmerisms, appari- 


Worcester, Mass. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course | Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 


Wigwam Hill. “Open July 6th to August 3lst. Established 1885. 
Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. Athletic 


lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wliliam H. 
Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
f| Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
1 | annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
1 | about $160. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


DESKS, 
“. Chairs... 
Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE «° 
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MIDSUMMER. 


BY LOUISE PHILLIPS. 


Midway within the year we rest, 

Our faces turned from sunrise seas, 
Upon the isthmus of to-day, 

Between the two eternities. 


} 


That which is past is but a dream 
Within the gates of memory; 
Forward we look with but a wish 
For happiness we cannot see. 


Beyond the thunder clouds is seen 
The rainbow braided in the storm, 
And through the rent in sorrow’s veil 
The white-winged birds of promise swarm. 


From time’s grey watch-tower up the steep, 
The bells ring out the year’s high noon; 

While downward toward the farewell skies 
Full deep’ning shades of afternoon. 


—[Harper’s Bazar 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Field have taken 
rooms at the Pemberton, Hull, for the 
month of August, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac Henderson—the former with his 
manuscript of ‘Agatha’—expect to join 
them. 


Mile. Jeanne Chauvin isa French girl 





who has attained the dignity of a doctor | 
of law, receiving that title in the Ecole de 
Droit. She was obliged to postpone for a | 
day the lecture with which she completed 
the preliminaries to this honor, owing to 
the hubbub of the male students of the 
Ecole who could not gain admission to 


Mr. Moody will not return to America 
in time to conduct his general conference 
at Northfield this year, and Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don of Boston will have charge of the 
meetings in his absence. 


M. Spiridon, a wealthy Frenchman, has 
offered to lend to the World’s Fair, to be 
exhibited inthe department of fine arts, 
the original model of St. Peter's Cathedral, 
in Rome. ‘The model will come with an 
authenticated history, showing it to be 
the one designed by the architect, San 
Gallo, in 1540. 


The woman stump speaker will figure in 
Kansas this year as in no other state, 
with Mrs. Lease for the peopte’s party, and 
Mrs. Johns and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster for 
the republicans. 


Mr. Santley, the famous baritone, was 
much annoyed by a recent rumor that he 
would take charge of the instruction in 
vocal music at the new Manchester Con- 
servatory. An announcement of this sort, 
by suggesting the possibility that he would 
not be so free as formerly to make con- 
cert engagements, was prejudicial to his 
interests; and he bastened, therefore, to 
pronounce the story untrue. 


Mr. Wingate writes some new anecdotes 
of the late T. O. H. P. Burnham in his 
letter to The Critic. Of course, he says, 
in such a large collection of old works 
there are many books not suited for youth, 
and when one day a boy sought to pur- 
chase one of these, Mr. Burnham very 
emphatically exclaimed: ‘‘No sir, I would 
not let you have that for any sum. Your 
mother would not let you read that, my 
boy. But,” and he smiled as h2 added 
with quiet humor, ‘‘I have some fine cop- 
ies of ‘Baxter's Saints’ Rest’ and ‘Bax- 
ter’s Call to the Unconverted’ which I can 
let you have very cheap indeed.” He was 
shrewd, too, was Thomas Oliver Hazard 
Perry Burnham, and was never likely to 
throw away a good trade. He, himself, 
told the story to a friend who repeated it 
to me regarding the sale of a certain book 
to Edward Everett. The famous scholar 
came to Mr. Burnham one day, after a long 
search among the dusty shelves, and with 
marked anxiety and earnestness expressed 
in his face asked quickly the price of a 
little old tattered book he had found there. 
Mr. Burvham looked at the sale mark. It 


from Boston for England to-day 
He has been invited to repeat his 


worth, and will probably'do so next month. 


Princess Margareth Beatrice, the future 
wife of Prince Frederick Carl of Hesse, is 
described as tall and strong, with a mass 
of fair hair, very pale eyes and very prom- 
inent lips. ‘*The frigidity of her face re- 
minds one of England, and her robust 
figure of Germany. She is the favorite 
sister of William II.; a domesticated 
woman; knows how to sew and to em- 
broider; does not like dancing. It is even 


| said that she writes verses as melancholy 
j}asthe German sky and as foggy as the 


Thames.” 


Colonel A'fred L. Thompson of New 
Britain, Conn., has accepted the position 
of superintendent and military instructor 
at the Episcopal Academy at Cheshire, of- 
fered him some time ago. 


The first year that Mr. Nikisch, the lead- 
er of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
was in this country, he was exceedingly 
lonesome without his wife. The second 
year he visited Germany during his vaca- 
tion and brought his wife and children to 
America. Last year they both went to 
the fatherland, but this season they are to 
spend in this country. 


Princess Louise and President Harrison's 
wife are said to bethe only ladies who 
have ever been permitted to enter the 


| cloisters of the monastery of Santa Bar- 


bara. 


The late President Noah Porter, of Yale 
University, directed that his philosophical 
library of some 800 voluuies should go to 
the University of Japan. Mr. Nakashima, 
who fills the professorship in the institu- 
tion, was a favorite student of Dr. Por- 
ter’s for several years, and he said that 
this Japanese was the best philosophical 
student that had ever come under his in- 
struction. As a tribute of respect toa 
favorite student and contribution to the 
influence of that important institution, this 
gift has its signiticance. 


Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, now a 
miss of eleven years, is described as poss- 
essing a sweet disposition and pretty man- 
ners. There has been some talk in the 
past about her nervousness; but people 
speak of her now as a robust, rosy, heaithy 
girl, fond ofa romp and arun. She is not 
above dolls yet, and takes great pride in 
showing her assortment to her friends and 
in nursing her pets through no end of im- 
aginary ailments. 


Professor Edward T. McLaughlin of 
Yale University and Miss Sarah J. Brush, 
daughter of Professor Brush, director of 
the Scientific School, were married last 
week by President Dwight of Yale. Sher- 
man Day Thatcher of the class of '83,Yale, 
was best man, and Miss Elisabeth T. 
Brush, a sister of the bride, was the only 
maid of honor. 


Among the new cadets at West Point are 
a son of General John Pope and grandsons 


/of General Sherman and General C. F. 


Smith. This appearance of succeeding gen- 
erations of a family as students at the 
National Military Academy is unusual 
enough to evoke comment. 


In place of the brilliant young composer 
and conductor, Richard Strauss, who was 
to haye conductnd some of the Bayreuth 
performances of ‘Die Meistersinger,’ Dr. 
Muck, of the Prague Opera House, has been 
summoned. Strauss is seriously ill. To 
Hans Richter had been allotted all the 
‘Meistersinger’ performances, but he re- 
quested to be relieved of some of them by 
Herr Strauss, needing rest himself on ac- 
count of the exhausting London musical 
season through which he has just passed. 





was priced twenty-five cents, but as the 
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| Dr. W. J. Rolfe of Cambridge will sail| T.J.Soutbard, now in his elghty-fifth 


} 


| year, is the oldest living shipbuilder of 
Maine. He lives in Richmond, and has 


| visit of last year to Lord Tennyson at Ald- | built over a hundred vessels. His nameisa 


| familiar one in shipping circles all over the 
| world. 


| Captain James S. Pettit, of the lst United 

States Infantry, who has been detailed to 
serve as professor of military science at 
Yale University in place of Lieutenant 
| Totten, graduated from West Point in 1878 
jin the same class with a brother of Lieu- 
tenant Totten, and has twice been sent 
back to the old military academy to serve 
as instructor in natural philosophy and 
mathematics. 


Captain William H. Andrews, who set 
sail last week in a fourteen-foot dory to 
cross the Atlantic, is about forty years of 
age and an experienced sailor. He under- 
took to cross the ocean in the same way 
last year on a wager, Captain J. M. Lawlor 
attempting the featin another boat. The 
latter succeeded in reaching Southampton, 
but Captain Andrews encountered so much 
rough weather that he was delayed until 
his stores were nearly exhausted, and he 
abandoned the effort. An ocean steamer 
picked him up and brought him home. His 
present plan isto follow the Gulf Stream 
closely until pretty well north of his desti- 
nation, and then run down to Palos. 
Fifty or sixty days is the time he allows 
for the voyage. 

The youngest officer in the Union army to 
wear the ‘double stars’ was General Penny- 
packer of Pennsylvania. He was a colonel 
of volunteers at twenty and a brevet major 
general when but six months past his 
twenty second birthday. 


| 


When Mr. Gladstone went out of office 
in 1886 he left behind him, in the official 
residence of the Prime Minister in Down- 
ing street, a large quantity of documents 
and other articles, to which he has since} 
sent his private secretary occasionally to 
hunt up something. Among this stuff is a 
clock which has never been allowed to run 
down, and will probably tick out a welcome 
to him ere long, as he occupies that mansion 
for the fourth time. 


Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, wife of the 
vice-presidential candidate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, is the daughter of the Rey. Dr. 
Lewis E. Green, a former pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, in 1848, coming 
from Virginia, where he had been a pro- 
fessor ina college. He remained in Balti- 
more for about two years, and then left to 
accept the presidency of Hampton-Sidney 
College, in Prince Edward County, Va. 


man of Middletown, Conn., has given his 
cheek for $20,000 to President Meech of the 
Y. M.C. A., for the new building fund. 
He suggests that in view of the popular 
favor the building fund is meeting with 
that it be raised from $50,000 to $60,000. 


Archibald Forbes, the well-known war 
correspondent, holds himself at the com- 
mand of his editor-in-chief at all hours. 
He has two entire equipments, one for cold 
countries and another for the torrid zone. 
Firearms, clothing, saddles, are all ready, 
even to a purse full of gold, and passports 
for every country on the globe. 


At a meeting of the Theosophical Soclety 
of London, Q. Judge of New York was 
jelected president of the society, Mrs. 
| Besant resigning her claim to the office. 





During the cruise last year of the Aleut, 
a schooner attached to the Russian Siberian 
| flotilla, the officers landed on Behring's 
| Island in search of the grave of the dis- 
icoverer of those straits. The bones of 
| Behring and his companions in misfortune 
were found buried beneath a simple cairn 
of rough stones carelessly piled. The 
| officers resolved to replace the cairn by a 
more worthy memorial, and on their return 


The marriage of Edmand Walter Fitz-| to Viadivostock a collection was set on 
morris, Earl of Orkney, Viscount Kirkwall, | foot among the officers of the Siberian 
Baron Dechmont and what not else, to squadron, with the result that a handsome 
Connie Gilchrist in London the other day, | and durable granite tombstone, surmounted 
does not appear to have excited much com- by an iron cross, has now been completed. 
ment on either of the ocean. This fact is The memorial will be transported from 
to be explained on the ground that unions | Viadivostock and placed over the lonely 
between English nobles and the queens of ‘grave on Behring’s Island next ,month. 


old bookseller himself said in telling the | London music halls have become so fre- Captain Vitus Behring wasa Dane by birth, 


story:—“‘I knew Edward Everett had 
good judgment regarding old books, and 
he evidently knew more about that particu- 
lar one than I did, so I set it down in my 
mind as a valuable work and promptly 


declared $3.75. Mr. Everett paid it 


gladly.” 


Fourth Congregational Church and _ pro- 


fessor of practical theology in the Hart- 
Seminary, has been 


ford Theological 
called to the chair of Christian Sociology 
in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Bjornstjerne BjGrnson, the Norwegian | 
poet, has been a second time granted an | 


| quent as to be commonplace. 


Sarastate, the violinist, has been giver 
| the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor 
| But while this happens in Paris, in Frank 
| fort a greater violinist, Joseph Joachim 


| 


has been very queerly snubbed. He gavea 
| concert in that city, wherefore his son, a 
Rev. Dr. Graham Taylor, pastor of the| lieutenant in an infantry regiment stationed 


| but was in the Russian naval service when 
his important discovery was made in 1728. 
He died Dec. 4, 1741 (O. S.), from scurvy, 
on Behring’s Island, where he and his com- 
panions had sought refuge after the foun- 
dering of their ship. 


, 


Only one of the four Confederate officers 
who in turn commanded at Fort Sumter 


there, was removed from the roll of officers from 1861 to 1865, and throughout the 
| at the request of his colonel. Such 1s the memorable defence of that work during the 
| story, which certainly is very queer, when | last three years of the war, is living to-day. 
| itis considered that Joachiin is not only The survivor is general Thomas A. Hugue- 


immensely popular in all Germany, butisin nin, the last of the four to command, and 


especial favor with Emperor William. 


Charles F. Lummis, the novelist and ex 


the last man to leave Fort Sumter when its 
‘evacuation was ordered from Confederate 


annual pension of $450 by the Storthing. | plorer, who is well known to magazine headquarters. 


When his friend Kjelland, the novelist, was | readers, is between thirty and forty years 


refused a similar grant in 1887, Bjéroson| of age. He is a clergyman’sson, but Bohe 


angrily declined longer to receive the gift | mian in instinct and fond of life in rugged 
But it is said that now, since : 


to himself. 
Kjelland has been made mayor of Stavan- 


and wild places. 


Miss Eleanor Baldwin, who graduated 
- from the Harvard Annex in the class of 
92, has been appointed to teach literature 


| For four years he has and composition in the new English High 
made his home in an [ndian house in one of School in Worcester. Miss Baldwin is the 


ger, his native city, BjOrnson is willing to’ the Mexican pu:b'os, with a thousand daughter of Juhn S. Baldwin of the 


take his pension. 


Indians for friends and neighbors. 


Worcester Spy. 


Seth H. Butler, the wealthy ex-insurance | 
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¥ ne aluable papers read before these Societies at their ststed meetings. 
= fp its recent issues Tae COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5&8. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
-THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. 8S. 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 


CHANDLER, before the 


SHALER, 


) °6.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. | 
. WapDLtn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
| OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. (Original for this journal.) | 


J. B. HaRRIsON. 

rHE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. | 
SAMUEL H. ScuppeEr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 

16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 

TILE GYPSY MOTH. Cuarves V. Ritey, before the Lowell Institute. 


) —SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
ET, Feb. 18.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. 
CorpLey WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
NG Antiquarian Society. 
. ~VARIABLE STARS. (Origina! ‘or this Journal.) Joun Rircute, JR. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Eapert C. 
Smytu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President’ 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 


Joun TREVOR: read by 


Russg.LL,* before 


JounjRitcurm, Jr. 


(Original for this Journal.) Wucu1aM | 


JEORGE Baur, before the American 


K 27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 8S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
KER Boston Scientific Society. 
rd Sq March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. (Original for this Journal.) 


W. Henry WINSLOW. 
12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 
Boston Scientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 
10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mean, before the 
I, Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 


Curtis, before the 
before the Royal 
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Their Famous Germicide may now be ob- 
tained in bottles for use at 


HOME 


in connection with a hand atomizer. 


This is a Perfect Antiseptic, and one of most 
powerful known 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Odorless or Fragrant as desired, Price, 
$1 per pint. Orders by mail or express 
promptly filled. 


Polish all Metals with 
STARINE. 


Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
— Supply Dealers and Grocers. 
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CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 


Don't offer your guests cheap crackers or In 
ferior Ginger Ale. 


SIMPSON SPRING 
(White Label) 
GINGER ALE. 

* FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





Speaking Pieces. 


Dr. Hale writes in the Atlantic Monthly : 
I remember perfectly the first time I spoke. 
It must have been In September, 1831. At 
my motber’s instigation, [ spoke a little 
poem by Tom Moore, long since forgotten 
by everybody else, which I bad learned and 
spoken at the otherschool. It is a sort of 
ode, in which Moore abuses some poor Ne- 
apolitan wretches because they had made 
nothing of a rebellion against the Austrt- 
om Moore was himself an Irish 
patriot who had never exposed a finger- 
nail to be hurt for the Irish cause, I have 
since thought that his passion was all 
blatberskite. However that may be, I 
stepped on the stage, frightene d, but will- 
ing to do as I had been told, made my bow, 
and began. 
“Ay, down to the dust with them, slaves as they 
are.” 


I had been told that I must stamp my foot 
at the words “down to the dust with 
them,” and I did, thoughI hated to, and 
was sore afraid. Naturally enough, all the 
boys, one hundred and fifty of them, 
laughed at such an exhibition of passion 
from one of the smallest of their number. 
All the same, I plodded on; but alas, I 
came inevitably to the other line, 
“Ifthere linger one spark of their fire, tread it 
out!” 

and here I had to stamp again, as much to 
the boys’ amusement as before. I did not 
get a ‘good mark” for speaking then, and 
I never did afterwards. But the exercise 
did what it was meant to do; that is, it 
taught us not to be afraid of the audience. 
And this, so far as I know, is all of elocu- 
tion that can be taught, or need be tried 
for. 

lowe tothe public school and to this 
now despised exercise of declamation that 
ease before an audience which I share 
with most New Englanders. This is to 
say that I owe to it the great pleasure of 
public speaking when there is anything to 
say. I think most public men will agree 
with me that this is one of the most exquis- 
ite pleasures of life. 


)A World’s Fair Clam-Bake. 


National restaurants are to be a feature 
of the World’s Fair. Nearly every foreign 
goverment that has decided to make a dis- 
play atthe Exposition has also arranged, 
throughits representatives, for a restaur- 
ant in which refreshments will be served 
as they are at home. In most: cases native 
attendants will be in charge of the restaur- 
ants. The German, French, English and 
other European commissioners have practi- 
cally closed arrangements for these cafés. 

Visitors from the New England states 
will be agreeably surprised when they 
reach Jackson park to learn that a genuine 
New England clam-bake is to be operated 
at the Fair. The company that has secured 
the privilege of operating this establish- 
ment will spend $30,000 in constructivg an 
artistic building, The structure, as 
planned, is two storied, with a casino roof. 
It occupies a commanding site over on 
the lake shore, near England’s building. 
The food wil) be cooked in the same way 
it isin New England coast resorts. 

During the Fair two special refrigerator 
cars will arrive every day with a supply of 
clams, lobsters and sea-fish. The building 
will be finished in time to give a reception 
to New Englanders when the buildings are 
dedicated in October. Facilities will be 
provided tu serve 10,000 people a day 
during the Fair. 

Money Easy Made. 
H. F. Detno & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: —I boughht a Lightning Plater 
from your agent, Mr. Morrison and made 
$45 in two weeks, plating watches, jewelry, 
table-ware, etc. I get all the work I can 
do. I have sold two platers. Enclosed 
find $10, agent’s price forthem. Ship by 
first express. I want the agency for one 
county. Yours truly, 

JOHN MURRAY. 

Write above firm for circulars. 
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The Private Life of the Pope. 


In summer, as in winter, writes Giovanni 
Amadi in the North American Review, 
| Leo XTIT. is awakened at six by his private 
| Servant, Francesco Centra, from Carpeneto. 
Centra knocks at the door, opens the blinds, 
| addresses a customary salute to his master, 
}and at once retires. The Pope gets up 
from bed unaided, and also performs his 
| toilet unaided, except as regards shaving. 
| This operation is performed by the faith- 
ful Centra. The bedroom is not the one 
used as such by his predecessors: it is a 
small and rather low cell in the mezzanino 
or entre sol, to which he repaired many 
years ago inthe course of some restora- 
tions to the old room, and where he has 
remained ever since. 

At seven o'clock he says his mass, 
attended by two cappellanti segreti, and 
hears a second mass celebrated by one of 
the same attendants, who act also as pri- 
vate secretaries. It happens sometimes 
that the Pope, having been troubled with 
sleeplessness, gets up with a plece of Latin 
or Italian poetry composed during the 
wakeful hours. The verses are generally 
dictated to one of the secretaries before 
the mass. 

The breakfast of the Pope consists of 
coffee, milk, and bread without butter. 
Soon after, the official reception begins. 
The first one, as a rule, is given to the 
Cardinal Secretary of State who submits 
to the Holy Father the documents received 
the day before, or those which are awaiting 
the pontifical signature. In winter, if the 
sun shines, the receptions are interrupted 
for a while for a walk or a drive of half an 
hour in the Vatican gardens. 

Leo XIII. dines at one o’clock in the old 
Roman style. The dinner is composed of 
a soup, generally pate d'Italie, a roast, a 
vegetable, very often fried potatoes, and 
fruit. Pius IX. was very fond of boiled 
meat, Which was served dally in a triple 
form, boiled chicken, boiled beef, and 
boiled mutton. This plate is banished from 
Leo’s table, as well as bacon and cheese. 
The only wise served is old Bordeaux. 
The Pope is very apt to glance over the 
journals at meal times. He dines alone 
generally, waited upon, in addition to the 
valet, by his scalco segreto, or carver, Com- 
mendatore Giulio Sterbini. This official is 
a gentleman of refined tastes and artistic 
culture, owning a good collection of pre- 
Raphaelite pictures. 

After dinner Leo XIII. takes a short 
rest on a chaise longue, the siesta never 
lasting beyond the hour. Then follows a 
drive in the Belvedere gardens, through 
which an avenue more than a mile long has 
lately been opened, affording many lovely 
points of view over the city and its suburbs. 


London in the Past. 


When jthe Romans first sailed up the 
Thames says the Quarterly Review, they 
found along the northern side almost con- 
tinuous marshes, with no fresh spring 
water, and with no convenient access to the 
higherland beyond. Arriving at a point 
beyond which the river, owing to its 
numerous branches, became shallow, forda- 
ble indeed at Westminster, so that seagcing 
ships would be immediately obstructed, all 
|this changed. Here was a bold projecting 
| hill of clay, with gravel and brick earth 
abounding on the surface. 
| ‘This bluff headland was divided by the 
| Valley of the Walbrook into two chief 
|} elevations; and on one of these the Roman 
fort was built, between the Walbrook and 
the little port of Billingsgate. |The gravel- 
ly deposit on the clay extended northward 
up the Valley of the Lea, and formed a 
sound, well-drained foundation for the low- 
er way to York and Lincoln. On this crust 
of sand and gravel tiere was, even in the 
citadel itself, a portion of brick earth, so 
that the materia's for forts and walls were 
easily procured; the brick earth, sand, and 
gravel on the spot, the lime along the river 
and the rag stone from vew quarries on 
the Medway, iu direct communication with 
with the Thames. 

But, besides, the gravel beds were a col- 
lecting ground for water, which sank down 
on tothe underlaying clay, and then ran out 
abundantly in springs and wells and 
streams. The place was a great spring 
fleld. Walbrook, the Langbourne, Skin- 
ner’s Well, Holywell and Clerkenwell, 
Lambs Conduit, and White Conduit indi- 
cate a few only of the many springs and 
water courses that arose and ran, at first 
on pebbly beds and then on clay, down to 
the Thames. The hill itself continued 
by the ridge of Pentonville, across the 
‘Stonyfield’ of Islington, affording a hard 
road for local traffic, up to the Highgate 
range beyond. And thus, by its peculiar 
advantages of situation, and of earth and 
water, this small hill became the nucleus 
of the greatest city in the history of the 
world. 





London, to employ at once its liter | 


name, being at the head of the marine navi- 
gation of the largest river in the island, 
became the chief emporium of inland trade. 
It could be well protected, since, on every 


side but one, it was surrounded by deep | 


water or by marsh; and to the north, the 
moor for half the year would scarcely have 





been passable, save near the edge of some 

convenient slope for drainage. Eventually 
Maiden Lane, the way on the ‘great hill’ 
along the watershed, between the Valley 
of the Fleet and the much wider Valley of 
the Lea, became the Kings ‘high,’ elevated, 
‘way,’ the great upper road, all undefined 
and open to the north. 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catrrrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O. WanpraG, Krnran & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottie. Sold by all Druggisis. Testimo- 
nials free. 





MADE PLEASANT. 


with yourself? Reading is what most people fall 


drive away the blues than a short crisp story ora 
few good jokes. Our special offer of 25 back 
numbers of the Waverly Magazine, of «iffer- 
ent dates, for $1.00 postpaid, will supply you with 
about 400 short, clean and complete stories, jokes, 
etc. The same amount of reading in the trashy 
25c novel, would cost you $12. Send stamp for 
sample. Address 
WAVERLY MAGAZINE, 
Box 172, Boston, Mass. 


Edward Everett Hale 


Contributes two Chapters of 


A New England Boyhood 


to the 


August Alantic 
It has also articles by 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 
Rav. WiiiiaM ELLioT GRIFFIS 
ELLEN ULNEY KIRK 
BRADFORD TORREY 
F. Marton CRAWFORD 
WILLIAM CR TON 
W. J. STILLMAN 
Vipa D. ScuDDER 


aud others. 
35 cents; $4 a year 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Boston & Portsmouth $. 8. 60, 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


STEAMER 


JOHN BROOKS 


—FOR— 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


AND 


PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orcnarn seaches, 
Portland, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, and all points NORTH and EAST. 

Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 a.m.; Sundays, 
10 30 a.m. 

Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Ex- 
cursion tickets, good for return trip only on date 
of issue, $1.00; children under twelve years of 
age, 50cents. Boston to Portsmouth, $1.00. 

Rates to other points sent upon application, and 
are guaranted lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


—FOR— 


SALEM WILLOWS AND BEVERLY 


| Leave Boston, week days, *10.30 a.m., 6.25 p.m.; 
| Sunda s, *10.45 a.m., 6.15 p.m. Leave Beverly, 
week days, 7.05 a.m., *3.00 p.m.; Sandays, 8.00 





| @.m., *3 


m. 
| *Stops at Salem Willows, leaving 15 min. later. 
FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 


FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 

Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at low 

| rates. The [sles of Shoals are private property, 
and the proprietos will not allow any intoxicated 

} or otherwise disorderly person to land upon the 

| island. 

Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 

Washington st. and at the wnarf. 

| W. E. PEARSON, W. A. MCCRILLIS, 

General Mg’r. General Ag’t. 


STORMY VACATION DAYS. 


Did you ever have a Vacation without some | 
stormy days, when you did not know what to do | 


back on at such times and nothing 1s better to | 


JULY 2, 19 


AMUSEMENTS, 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. RK. M. Frevtp 


Manay 
LAST WEEK Rr T ONE: 


2 MONTHS’ 


For the Bright, Breezy, 


Laughter and 


Warm Praise, 


Brilliant omedy 


BY PROXY’! 


Presented by Mr. CHARLES 


with Mr. A.8. LIPMAN, and Perse 
Ba Remember By Proxy's : r 
Even’gs at 8. Wer. and ce 
Preceded by a half } r’s Pr 
B@ Aug. 15—ROLAND REED's \ = 
ment. et Sngage 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa fp 


Railroad Vompany. 


P. O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St 


Income Bond Conversion 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 6s. 


A substantial majority of t 
$80,000,000 Income Bonds ha 
conversion proposed in Ci 
| been declared fully effective t 
| the company. To avold i ‘ 
| absent holders of Income Bonds w 
| bot become acquainted with the pla r thr 
| Cirenmstances have been una 
| scives of it in the limit named re 
limit is hereby extended unt!! Beptem! 





Income Bonds will be received for exehs 
‘into Second Mortgage Bonds, ¢ : i. on 
| September 1, 1802, by the f wing-app 
agencies ie 

| UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW York, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 


05 Milk St., Boston. 
UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YorK 
SO B’way, New York City 

BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 

§ Bishopsgate-Within, London, FE. ¢. 

Pending completion of engraved nds, Neg 
tiable Certificates will be delivere 
holders, to be exchanged with 
delay for the former in due cours 

These Certificates have been listed o 
the Stock Exchanges in Boston, New York 
and London. 


Holders of any of the bonds called for ex 
change, under Circular 63 of Oct a9 f 


mentioned, can effect the original and pres 
changes at the same time. 


blanks for use thereunder can !» wie of any 
the above agencies and of J. W. REINHART 
VICE PRESIDENT, ATCHISON COMPAN 
MILK STREET, BOSTON B rder 
Board of Directors. 
GEORGE C, MAGOUN, Chairme 
J. W. REINHART, /ice ? lent 


pee SHOW. CHURCH & 00 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY 





Prosecute and defend suits In an) art it 
Uuited States; investigate claims anywhere 
special agent, if required; recover pro} 
find heirs. Collections a specialty. 
dence solicited. Special terms to acribers 


r stomach. 


Ripans Tabules : for sou 


A NEW FEATURE vf 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO. 


Incorporate 


23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON: 


. . be 
4 


Their Famous Germicide 
tained in bottles for 1 


and ato er 


in connection with a 4 





4 


Income Bond Scrip of any class w € received 
for exchange, the same as the bonds,in am 
not less than $100, and in even hur r 
ands. 


presenting their bonds to any of the Agencies 


ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concero- 
ing this Plan and applications for circulars ao: 


y ‘ 
yf the 


by 
erty apc 
rrespon 


GERMICIDE. 


| 
} end one of most 
| 
] 


This is a Perfect Antiseph\ ©" 
| powerful known 


| 


~ DISINFECTANTS. 


desired. Price 


| @aorless or Fragrant *9 OO a, N 
int. For sale by ° “ v 
, $l per Pp . & Patton, Ww. 


| well & Ce., Houghtov 
‘ Zinn & Co-, &¢- 
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THE STREAW’S SONG. 


at rINTON 84 OLLARD. 


\sk him whose heart is 


‘ bg 
». is the song thereof,” 
w awer, | 
' 1 1y is brimming o’er 
Ae s ook <x 
‘ sie —{ Lippincott’s. 


Wendell Phillips’s Lost Lectures. 
ks which Lee & Shepard 
ish. writes Mr. Wingate to 
New York Critic, is & third volume of 
oe of Wendell Phillips. The 
ted in 1863 by Mr. Phillips 
f tthe publication was practical- 
He promised then 


spect to pu 


,’ = ther volume, but the years 
» without his carrying out bis in- 
d when death came, although a 
earlier lectures had been pre- 
ik of the work remained yet 
mplished. This work was car- 
Theodore C. Pease, and very 
rs probably have any idea of the 
at ori involved. 
It was not Mr. Phillips’s custom to write 
.~epeeches, and it was bis practice 
changes in a= speech 
eliv different times and 
Tore places There was nothing 
fter his death but to hunt 
i newspaper files for the reports of 
ses: but here again ensued a dif- 
; ten the exigences of space 
a pelled the reporter to cut down 
so that only an abstract or se- 
rtions of the speech would be 
But J. M. W. Yerrington, the 
well-known court reporter of to-day and a 
friend of Mr. Philiips, had in his note-book 
the hierog'yphics of his shorthand reports, 
editor obtained great 


= 


uke «many 
ered at 


and from tbese the 
assistance 


It is probable that Mrs. Phiilips de- 
stroyed many manuscripts after the death 
f her husband, for among other docu- 


ments known to have been in her posses- 
sion was a very handsomely written report 
f alecture on ‘The Lost Arts,’ with illami- 
nated initial letters prepared for Mr. Phil- 
ps by Mr. Yerrington, and of this no trace 

e found after her death. It 1s also 
known that Mr. Phillips had written out 


some of the reminiscences of his life, but 
that manuscript has disappeared. There 
sa notable lecture, tbat on Sir Henry 


Vane, fr which the publishers have 
searched everywhere in vain, and for which 
they are now hunting. 
Inthe second volume of the published 
ks is a lecture on Daniel O'Connell, 
regarding which Mr. Lee told me an inter- 
esting anecdote the other day. It seems 
that the first printed pamphlet copy of this 
ration, when it came under the eye of Mr. 
Pease, puzzled him greatly, for he knew 
that the lecture, as he heard it, was much 
longer, and had many interesting anecdotes 
The pamphiet had been made up 
from the newspaper reports. After a 
time, Mr. Yerrington succeeded in finding 
iis copy, and then Mr. Pease found he was 
Une of those long missing anecdotes 
refers to Mr. O’Connell’s overthrow of 
the testimony of a witness who swore 
‘at he found by a murdered man’s body 
hat of Mr. O’Connell’s client. Taking 
ip the hat in court, Mr. O'Connell, looking 
inside, spelled out the name J-a-m-e-s. 
Vid you see this name in the hat?” he in- 
juired of the witness. ‘Faith I did, when 
1 picked it up,” replied that worthy. In- 
stanly Mr. O'Connell turned to the judge. 
“Your honor,” he said, ‘‘there is no name 
Utne Dat 
Another of the anecdotes omitted in the 
early printed version of the lecture told 
how Mr. O'Connell turned the tables on 
bh London Times. Thetimes had declared 
that it would never allow the Irish agita- 
tor's name to go into its columns, and 
‘wherefore when he arose to speak in the 
H use of Commons the Times reporters 
‘urew down their pencils, folded their 
arms, and leaned back at ease. But at 
vace up rose a friend of the orator, and 
called the attention of the Speaker to the 
ee ; i. “ir tere were strangers in the 
woe! nstantly the rule of the House 
so erg = out the reporters were 
mabe ae Povinee the Times had no 
isle, “hom teen ae hext day. A little 
O'Cont ag ‘ Russell called on Mr. 
bell, anc ati 
the Times eum tomy manne pie, said 
eport his speech 
oa With great cordial- 
nell agreed to allow the 
“. invited Mr. Russell to ride with 








at & Certain meeting. 


ity Mr. 





£, had a conveni 
there. and tare place allotted to him 
Vvenienc 
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®—and then proceeded 
“oquent oration in {rish! sty 





For Over Fifty Years. 
MRS. Wixsio 
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_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





New Mown Hay. 





What is there in the fragrance of new 
mown hay, asks Harper’s Bazar, that sur- 
|passes in this occult power almost all 
|other perfumes? Is it that the very es- 
}sence of imperishable vitality, the earth- 
mother’s strength and enfolding love, is 
contained in the grass—the patient, long- 
suffering, sturdy, multitudinous, beautiful 
grass—which feeds the cattle, and carpets 
the hills, and creeps to the very edge of the 
roadside, and springs up in the ruts, and 
spreads its soft, thick coverlet over the 
graves of our dead? Nothing else so rests 
the tired eye, so springs back under the 
tired foot. When vagrant impulse awak- 
ens in our breasts, the nomad instinct 
stirs, we are fain to go where the grasses 
wave and the old trees lean lovingly over 
them. 

The wearied man of business, hard 
pressed with the routine of the counting- 
room, becomes a boy once moreif he can 
but secure a holiday in the time of making 


hay. He goes into the fleld with buoyant 
step, and you hear his voice ringing in a 
joyous shout as he counts the rollling 
swaths. 


How children love to tumble in the hay, 
and how defrauded they are of one of 
childhood’s chief delights if they never 
know the glory of riding homeward to the 
barn on top of the great billowy load! 

To some of us older people the new- 
mown hay brings back the days of the war 
—the four vivid, thrilling years when the 
land was full of marching men, of ban- 
ners, drums, and bugles—when every day 
had its flerce excitements, its exaltations, 
and its depressions. To think how mothers 
and wives and sweethearts then watched 
the papers In the suunmmer—tfor the hardest 
battles were fought not when the wintry 
rigors bound the earth, but when the birds 
sang, the lilies bloomed, the apples ripened 
apace, and on far Northern uplands the 
farmers made hay. 

To one household, perched 
the mountains, there arrived a great 
triumph in one of those summers. Their 
Harry had been made a Brigadier—the 
boy had risen step by step from the ranks, 
so brave, so manful, was the stuff in him. 
Father came in from the hay fleld with the 
letter that told of it in his hand. 

The very young do not understand this 
trick of association. They have yet to 
grow up tothe knowledge that souls re- 
main young, though bodies change and 
take on new impressions with years. They 
perceive an old man, an old woman, and 
sometimes smile at the sentiment which 
seems to them to linger untimely in these 
withered personalities. 

Not so. Youth is crude. Sentiment 
does not reach its full flower till people 
have had time tolive. So we moralize 
over the rich sweetness of the new-mown 
hay. 


in a crag of 


A Sixteenth Century Queen. 


A Swedish Queen’s grave was reopened 
the other day at Upsala, in the presence of 
the Prince Regent, the Archbishop, and 
many professors. The grave, which dates 
from 1584, is situated in a side aisle of the 
Cathedral of Upsala, in a vault beneath the 
pavement; on the ceiling are painted the 
royal arms. On the immense stone over 
the grave are engraved in Latin the words: 
‘Catherine, Queen of Sweden, died Sep- 
tember 16, 1583; daughter of Sigismund, 
King of Poland, wife of Johann ILI., King 
of Sweden. She was buried on the 16th of 
February, 1584.” On removing this stone 
a copper coffin was found and opened. 
Within was a wooden coffin, somewhat do- 
cayed, and iined with velvet in rags; Be- 
neath a leather cover lay the corpse of the 
Queen, clothed in velvet, the feet in stuffed 
shoes. Amid the folds of velvet lay an ex- 
tremely small skull. 





Ferfectionin Travelling. 

At all times the average traveller fully 
appreciates modern conveniences, and is 
disposed to favor the lines catering the 
most acceptably to his creature comforts, 
and especially is this the case during this 
hurried dog-day weather. Realizing these 
facts the Boston & Albany R. R. spare no 
expense in equipping their trains with 
every possible improvement, and it is there- 
fore now recognized as the route par- 
excellence to New Yorkand the West and 
South. The new limited trains between 
Boston and New York are composed of 
Drawing Room Cars only, including Buffet 
Drawing Room Smoker. The running 
time of these trains between the two cities 
is five hours and forty minutes, and, on ac- 











DY mothers ¢ the appropriate time. The travelling public | stable of Fayette Northrup, No. Adams, 
soothésthe child «. their enildren teething. It|®re too well informed of the special ad- | Mass. 

) | vantages possessed by this line, and the 
management are tobe congratulated upon | 
having attained to perfection in the art of 


modern travelling conveyances. 
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North Shore Trips. 


For an out and out. bracing and health- 
giving sea ride, where the trip can be 
made in a short day, the Boston {and Ports- 
mouth Steamship Co’s. trip to the Isles of 
Shoals 1s unrivalled. Leaving Snow's 
Arch Wharf at 9 A.M., with an hour anda 
half at Star Island, (one of the group), 
where an excellent dinner can be obtained 
at the Oceanic the Steamer John Brooks 
lands you back at Snow's Wharf at 6.30 
P.M. This magnificent trip along the 
North Shore gives passengers a fine view 
of this most picturesque coast, to say noth- 
ing of passing all points of interest in Bos- 
ton Harbor. The air at the Isles of Shoals 
is invaribly cool and bracing, and it is the 
place of all places for the weary brain 
worker, the recreation and rest beginning 
with the very commencement of the trip. 
This is alsoa favorite route, being the 
most direct and pleasant, to Kittery Point 
and York Beaches, Rye and Hampton 
Beaches as well as the White Mountains 
and all points on Lake Winnipiseogee, as 
the boat! connects at the Isles of Shoals 
with the Steamer Baltimore for Ports- 
mouth, which there connects with the far 
famed and beautiful Merrimac Valley Line 
of the foncord and Montreal Railroad, af- 
fording passengers an opportunity of visit- 
ing both seashore and mountain resorts 
during the same journey and without extra 
charge, an advantage which can be ob- 
tained by no other line. As the entire 
route from Boston to Portsmouth is now 
operated by this company, passengers are 
assured of first class Steamers, reliable ser- 
vice, and competent and courteous officials. 


The Bass Point Hotel at Bass Point, 
Nahant, is doing an excellent business this 
season. The Hotel has greatly improved 
and with the new wharf which has been 
built by the Steamship Company every fa- 
cility is given the travelling public for 
visiting the place. The commodious iron 
steamers, ‘Fred’k De Bary’ and ‘City of 
Jacksonville’ make trips every ninety 
minutes from Battery Wharf. A favorite 
trip is to leave Boston on the 5 or 6 30 
P. M. boat and enjoy a Fish Dinner at the 
Hotel, enter the mazes of tne seductive 
waltz and listen to the strains of melody 
given out by Howards Ladies Military 
Band, returning on the 9.30 boat. This 
stcamer is equipped with an electric search 
light, which is in frequent use and is quite 
a feature in itself. 





‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Tecthing, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggiste in ev ery part of th 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs, 
Soothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 


6.0 AYLOR 
Url WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
@ trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT sold In bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature-———— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 














Winslow's 


INVESTMENTS 


City of Boston------------3 1-2 and 4’s 
City of Providence Gold------+------4’s 
City of Cambridge: ---++-++++++++++++4'8 
City of Newton----+-++-++e+eeeee eee’ 
City of Lowell---+++++ese+seeeeee eee 4'8 
City of Concord, N. H---+++++++++++++4.8 
City of New Haven, Conn.----- seeeB 1-2 
City of Marlboro-:-------- TTT ++ A’g 
City of Dayton, O----+++seeeeeees 
Old Colony Rd----..-++- Sarre 4’s 
Boston & Lowell Rd----- tees voeee dg 
Maine Rd--++.--s+e seer eeeeee M8, 1912 


FOR SALE BY 


R. L. DAY & 60., 


CONSERVATIVE 


MUNICIPAL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Malden, Mass------------- cocce coccd'g 
Brockton, Mass--------- PPT eTereTeTy “| 
Pt. Huron, Mich--------- eccce cece cool Gg 
Grand Rapids, Mich: ------ cccecccecc hg 
Omaha, Neb---+-+--+e-eeeee cece renee 5’s 
Toledo, Ohio---+-+-++++++++se00- coee  H'8 
Fresno, Cal., gold----------- ovece ecco lh gp 
Astoria, Ore., gold---- +--+ -+-++..++9 6’ 
St. Marys, Ohio----.-----.--+.-- 0000 Q'g 


And other Choice Bonds. 
Descriptive List on application. 


W. J. HAYNES & SONS, 


7 Exchange Place. 


Ung aNY OTHE 


It has been used by all classes 
Since elghteen and ten, 

Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, 
A boon to all men. 





Although originated by an Old 
‘amily Physician in 1810, Johnson’s 
\nodyne Liniment could not have 





ROLL-TOP DESKS, 


Office ana Library Furniture of every description 


and guarantee prices and quality. 


[Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 





: count of the high rate of speed attained no 
,, © Carriage to his place of speak- | ¢Xtra cars will be attached, and the num- | 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


BRAINTREE WILKES. 


— 3932.— 








| Dam, MOLLY, by Williams’ Mambrino, sire o 
dams of Santa Claus, 2.174%,and Mambrino Wilkes 
2.28%, etc. Molly produced Rachael R., 2.28% 
(dam of Raven, 2.26% at three years). 

Braintree Wilkes is a very handsome, stylish 
hands, 1150 pounds. 

Will stand season 1892, to close August 15, a 


Terms $25 to warrant mare in foal, $2 
at time of service, balance when mare foals. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
Cc. G. LEONARD, Prop., 
Wilmington, Vt. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 


large ine of Library and Standing} Desks4 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 


TRIAL 2.44, STANDARD BRED, 


Sire, RED WILKES, sire of Red Bell, 2.1144, and 

|ber of passengers must necessarily be | ¢3 others in 2.30 list, 18 being in 2.20 list. 

limited to the seating capacity of the train. 

The through express trains between New 

| York, New Haven, Hartford, Springfield 

|and Boston are provided with the Parlor, 
and Sleeping Car service and with Dining 
Room Car from Springfield to Boston at | 


ay able 


irvived for over eighty years except 
for the fact that it possesses very 
much more than ordinary merit. 
1) For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 





B Stands for bottle, holding value, and hence 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment costs 35 cents. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating. Once used always 
wanted; and dealers say “Can’t sell any other.” 


Every M othe yp Should have Jounson’s 
Jroup, 


ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
house for Colds, Sore Throat. Catarrh, Tonsilitis, 
Colic, Nervous Headache, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps, Pains. 
Relieves Summer Complaints like magic. Sold every- 
where. Price 35 cents, 6 bottles, $2.00. Express d. 
Pamphlet free. 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa, 





tipans ‘Tabules cure dizziness. 





f 


, 
’ 
1 
seal brown beeee, foaled in Kentucky in 1883, 16 ‘ 5 5 


t 


gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 








Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
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GINGER ALE 


—AND— 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 


Don't offer your guests cheap crackers or In 


ferior Ginger Ale.j 


SIMPSON SPRING 
(White Label) 
GINGER ALE. 

“ FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





Speaking Pieces. 


Dr. Hale writes in the Atlantic Monthly : 
I remember perfectly the first time I spoke. 
It must have been in September, 1831. At 
my mother’s instigation, [ spoke a little 
poem by Tom Moore, long since forgotten 
by everybody else, which [ bad learned and 
spoken at the otherschool. It is a sort of 
ode, in which Moore abuses some poor Ne- 
apolitan wretches because they had made 
nothing of a rebellion against the Austri- 
om Moore was hiinself an [rish 
patriot who had never exposed a finger- 
nail to be hurt for the Irish cause, I have 
since thought that his passion was all 
blatherskite. However that may be, I 
stepped on the stage, frightened, but will- 
ing to do as I bad been told, made my bow, 
and began. 
“Ay, down to the dust with them, slaves as they 
are.” 


I had been told that I must stamp my foot 
at the words “down to the dust with 
them,” and I did, though I hated to, and 
was sore afraid. Naturally enough, all the 
boys, one hundred and fifty of them, 
laughed at such an exhibition of passion 
from one of the smallest of their number. 
All the same, I plodded on; but alas, I 
came inevitably to the other line, 

“If there linger one spark of their fire, tread it 

out!” 

and here I had to stamp again, as much to 
the boys’ amusement as before. I did not 
get a ‘‘good mark” for speaking then, and 
I never did afterwards. But the exercise 
did what it was meant to do; that is, it 
taught us not to be afraid of the audience. 
And this, so far as I know, is all of elocu- 
tion that can be taught, or need be tried 
for. 

lowe tothe public school and to this 
now despised exercise of declamation that 
ease before an audience which I share 
with most New Englanders. This is to 
say that I owe to it the great pleasure of 
public speaking when there is anything to 
say. I think most public men will agree 
with me that this is one of the most exquis- 
ite pleasures of life. 

1A World’s Fair Clam-Bake. 

National restaurants are to be a feature 
of the World’s Fair. 
goverment that has decided to make a dis- 
play atthe Exposition has also arranged, 
through its representatives, for a restaur- 
ant in which refreshments will be served 
as they are at home. In most cases native 
attendants will be in charge of the restaur- 
ants. The German, French, English and 
other European commissioners have practi- 
cally closed arrangements for these cafés. 

Visitors from the New England states 
will be agreeably surprised when they 
reach Jackson park to learn that a genuine 
New England clam-bake is to be operated 
at the Fair. The company that bas secured 
the privilege of operating this establish- 
ment will spend $30,000 in constructing an 
artistic building, The structure, as 
planned, is two storied, with a casino roof. 
It occupies a commanding site over on 
the lake shore, near England’s building. 
The food wil) be cooked in the same way 
it isin New England coast resorts. 

During the Fair two speciai refrigerator 
cars will arrive every day with a supply of 
clams, lobsters and sea-fish. The building 
will be finished in time to give a reception 
to New Englanders when the buildings are 
dedicated in October. Facilities will be 
provided tu serve 10,000 people a day 
during the Fair. 





Money Easy Made. 
H. F. Deno & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Deak Sir: —I boughht a Lightning Plater 
from your agent, Mr. Morrison and made 
$45 in two weeks, plating watches, jewelry, 
table-ware, etc. I get all the work I can 
do. I have sold two platers. Enclosed 
find $10, agent’s price forthem. Ship by 
first express. I want the agency for one 
county. Yours truly, 

JOHN MURRAY. 

Write above firm for circulars. 





| Ships would be immediately obstructed, all 


Nearly every foreign | 


i BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| The Private Life of the Pope. 


In summer, as in winter, writes Giovanni 
Amadi in the North American Review, 
| Leo XIII. is awakened at six by his private 
| Servant, Francesco Centra, from Carpeneto. 
| Centra knocks at the door, opens the blinds, 
| addresses a customary salute to his master, 
jand at once retires. The Pope gets up 
| from bed unaided, and also performs his 
| toilet unaided, except as regards shaving. 
| This operation is performed by the faith- 
ful Centra. The bedroom is not the one 
used as such by his predecessors: it is a 
small and rather low cell in the mezzanino 
;or entre sol, to which he repaired many 
years ago inthe course of some restora- 
tions to the old room, and where he has 
remained ever since. 

At seven o'clock he says his mass, 
attended by two cappellanti segreti, and 
hears a second mass celebrated by one of 
the same attendants, who act also as pri- 
vate secretaries. It happens sometimes 
that the Pope, having been troubled with 
sleeplessness, gets up with a plece of Latin 
or Italian poetry composed during the 
wakeful hours. The verses are generally 
dictated to one of the secretaries before 
the mass. 

The breakfast of the 
coffee, milk, and bread without butter. 
Soon after, the official reception begins. 
The first one, as a rule, is given to the 
Cardinal Secretary of State who submits 
to the Holy Father the documents received 
the day before, or those which are awaiting 
the pontifical signature. In winter, if the 
sun shines, the receptions are interrupted 
for a while for a walk or a drive of half ap 
hour in the Vatican gardens. 

Leo XIII. dines at one o’clock in the old 
Roman style. The dinner is composed of 
& soup, generally pate d'italie,a roast, a 
vegetable, very often fried potatoes, and 
fruit. Pius IX. was very fond of boiled 
meat, which was served dally in a tripe 
form, boiled chicken, boiled beef, and 
boiled mutton. This plate is banished from 
Leo’s table, as well as bacon and cheese. 
The only wine served is old Bordeaux. 
The Pope is very apt to glance over the 
journals at meal times. He dines alone 
generally, waited upon, in addition to the 
valet, by his scalco segreto, or carver, Com- 
mendatore Giulio Sterbini. This official is 
a gentleman of refined tastes and artistic 
culture, owning a good collection of pre- 
Raphaelite pictures. 

After dinner Leo XIII. takes a short 
rest on a@ chaise longue, the siesta never 
lasting beyond the hour. Then follows a 
drive in the Belvedere gardens, through 
which an avenue more than a mile long has 
lately been opened, affording many lovely 
points of view over the city and its suburbs. 


Pope consists of 


London in the Past. 


When [the Romans first sailed up the 
Thames says the Quarterly Review, they 
found along the northern side almost con- 
tinuous marshes, with no fresh spring 
water, and with no convenient access to the 
higherland beyond. Arriving at a point 
beyond which the river, owing to its 
| numerous branches, became shallow, forda- 
ble indeed at Westminster, so that seagcing 





this changed. Here was a bold projecting 
| hill of clay, with gravel and brick earth 
| abounding on the surface. 

This bluff headland was divided by the 
Valley of the Walbrook into two ‘chief 
elevations ; and on one of these the Roman 
fort was built, between the Walbrook and 
the little port of Billingsgate. (The gravel- 
ly deposit on the clay extended northward 
up the Valley of the Lea, and formed a 
sound, well-drained foundation for the low- 
er way to York and Lincoln. On this crust 
of sand and gravel trere was, even in the 
citadel itself, a portion of brick earth, so 
that the materia's for forts and walls were 
easily procured; the brick earth, sand, and 
gravel on the spot, the lime along the river 
and the rag stone from vew quarries on 
the Medway, in direct communication with 
with the Thames. 

But, besides, the gravel beds were a col- 
lecting ground for water, which sank down 
on tothe underlaying clay, and then ran out 
abundantly in springs and wells and 


streams. The place was a great spring 
fleld. Walbrook, the Langbourne, Skin- 


ner’s Well, Holyweil and Clerkenwell, 
Lambs Conduit, and White Conduit indi- 
cate a few only of the many springs and 
water courses that arose and ran, at first 
on pebbly beds and then on clay, down to 
the Thames. The hill itself continued 
by the ridge of Pentonville, across the 
‘Stonyfield’ of Islington, affording a hard 
road for local traffic, up to the Highgate 





been passable, save near the edge of some 
convenient slope for drainage. Eventually 
| Maiden Lane, the way on the ‘great hill’ 
| along the watershed, between the Valley 
of the Fleet and the much wider Valley of 
| the Lea, became the Kings ‘high,’ elevated, 
‘way,’ the great upper road, all undefined 
and open to the north. 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catrrrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
Wesr & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O. WanptaG, Kinran & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottie. Sold by all Druggisls. Testimo- 
nials free. 


STORMY VACATION DAYS 
MADE PLEASANT. 





stormy days, when you did not know what to do 
with yourself? Reading is what most people fall 
back on at such times and nothing is better to 
drive away the blues than a short crisp story ora 
few good jokes. Our special offer of 25 back 
numbers of the Waverly Magazine, of differ- 
ent dates, for $1.00 postpaid, will supply you with 
about 400 short, clean and complete stories, jokes, 
ete. The same amount of reading in the trashy 
25c novel, would cost you $12. Send stamp for 
sample. Address 

WAVERLY MAGAZINE, 

Box 172, Boston, Mass. 


Edward Everett Hale 


Contributes two Chapters of 


A New England Boyhood 


to the 


August Alantic 
It has also articles by 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 
Rav. WitwiamM ELuiot GRIFFIS 
ELLEN ULNEY KIRK 
BRADFORD TORREY 
F. Marton CRAWFORD 
WiitiaM CR 
W. J. STrt“uMaNn 
Vipa D. ScuppER 


TON 


aud others. 
35 cents; $4 a year 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Boston & Portsmouth $. $. 60, 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


STEAMER 


JOHN BROOKS 


—FOR— 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


AND 


PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orcnarn seaches, 
Portland, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, and all points NORTH and EAST. 

Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 a.m.; Sundays, 
10 30 a.m. 

Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Ex- 
cursion tickets, good for return trip only on date 
of issue, $1.00; children under twelve years of 
age, 50 cents. Boston to Portsmouth, $1.00. 

Rates to other points sent upon application, and 
are guaranted lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


—FOR— 


SALEM WILLOWS AND BEVERLY 





range beyond. And thus, by its peculiar 
advantages of situation, and of earth and | 
water, this small hill became the nucleus | 
of the greatest city in the history of the | 
world. 
London, to employ at once its liter | 
name, being at the head of the marine navi- 
gation of the largest river in the island, | 
became the chief emporium of inland trade. , 
It could be well protected, since, on every 
side but one, it was surrounded by deep | 
water or by marsh; and to the north, the | 
moor for half the year would scarcely have | 


Did you ever have a Vacation without some | 


a JULY y » 
AMUSEMENTs, _ 
BOSTON MUSEUM, 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE: 
2 MONTHS’ Wastsrs~ 


For the Bright, Breezy, Brilliant; omed 


BY PROXY: 


Presented by Mr. CH ARLES M ATHE Wess 
with Mr. A. 8. LIPMAN, and Pert; t Can 

| z= Remember By Proxy’s Last Perform 
Even’gs at 8. Weel. and Sat. ate me 
Preceded by a half hour's Pr 


aa Aug. 15—ROLAND REED's 4 
ment. 


Atchison, Topeka & Sata f 
—— Ralvoad Company, 


] 
| 
P. O. Box 346. No. 9 Milk St. Bo J 
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Income Bond Conversion 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 6s 


)} A substantial majority of t i 
} $80,000,000 Income Bonds having 


| conversion proposed in Circular the u 
| been declared fully effective by the Dir 

|the company. To avold injustice to dista 

| absent holders of Income Bonds who have ¢ 


not become acquainted with the pla: 
circnmstances have been una 
seives of it in the limit named in Cir 
limit is hereby extended until Beptem 
Income Bonds will be received for excha: 
into Second Mortgage Bonds, Clase A ° 
| September 1, 1892, by the follow 
| agencies 
} UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW York, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
| 05 Milk St., Boston. 
| UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 
80 B’way, New York City 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 
S Bishopsgate-Within, London, E, ( 
Pending completion of engraved pis, Neg 
tiable Certificates wil! be delivere 


holders, to be exchanged without ena 
delay for the former in due course 


ing -Appe 


These Certificates have been jie 
the Stock Exchanges in Boston, New York 
and London. 


Income Bond Scrip of any class wil! be receive 
for exchange, the same asthe bonds,in am 
not less than $100, and in even hundreds or 
ands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for 
change, under Circular 63 of Oct. 15, 1589 
presenting their bonds to any of the Agencies 
mentioned, can effect the origina! and pres 
changes at the same time. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concer 
ing this Plan and applications for circulars 40 
blanks for use thereunder can be mate of any 
the above agencies and of J. W. REINHAR 
VICE PRESIDENT, ATCHISON COMPANY, 
MILK STREET, BOSTON By order of the 
Board of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Char 
J. W. REINHART, / icc lent 











wee SNOW. CHURCH & Cl, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any ‘ 
Uuited States; investigate claims any® 1p 
special agent, if required; recover prope! I 


here by 


find heirs. Collections a specialty. ‘ a ” 
dence solicited. Special terms t scr 
; mach. 


Ripans Tabules : for sour stomé 


A NEW FEATURE VF THE 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO. 


(Incorporated 


23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 


x be 
‘ 


Their Famous Germicide 


tained in bottles ! 





Leave Boston, week days, *10.30 a.m., 6.25 p.m.; 

Sundays, *10.45 a.m., 6.15 p.m. Leave Beverly, 

week days, 7.05 a.m., *3.00 p.m.; Sundays, 8.00 

a.m., p.m. 

*Stops at Salem Willows, leaving 15 min. later. 
FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. | 


FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 

Freight forwarded to Saiem and Beverly at low | 
rates. The [sles of Shoals are private pro erty, | 
and the proprietois will not allow any intoxlcated | 
- eryes disorderly person to land upon the 
sland. 

Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 ! 
Washington st. and at the wharf. | 

W.E. PEARSON, W. A. McCRILLIS, | 


General Mg’r. General Ag’t. ‘ 


nd ator izer 


in connection with a hane 
This is a Perfect Antisept! 
powerful known 


DISINFECTANTS. 


as desired. Price. 
by shepard, b ; 
& Patton, ’ 


¢ most 


Odorless or Fragrant 
$1 per pint. For sale 
well & Ce., Houghto2® 
Zinn & Co-, a&ec. 


Cis a laa a ae 
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THE sTREA'S SONG. 
ny CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
tre Ask him whose heart is 
WwW oe ° 
sw is the song thereof," 
\ ‘ . ’ ; 
t wil y is brimming oer 
Aad s ‘ & 


—/| Lippincott’s. 


Wendell Phillips’s Lost Lectures. 


ks which Lee & Shepard 
+ +> publish, writes Mr. Wingate to 
» York Critic, is a third volume of 
Wendell Phillips. The 
ed in 1863 by Mr. Phillips 
publication was practical- 
es. He promised then 
er volume, but the years 
\ ‘hout his carrying out his in- 
snd when death came, although a 
arlier lectures had been pre- 
k of the work remained yet 
uplished. This work was car- 
Theodore C. Pease, and very 
robably have any idea of the 
uvolved. 
f+ was not Mr. Phillips’s custom to write 
s,and it was his practice 
changes in a speech 
= elivered at different times and 
places There was nothing 
’ his death but to hunt 
wspaper files for the reports of 
sea: but here again ensued a dif- 
ften the exigences of space 
. viled the reporter to cut down 
‘ y.so that only an abstract or se- 
portions of the speech would be 
ed. But J. M. W. Yerrington, the 
well-known court reporter of to-day and a 
friend of Mr. Phillips, had in his note-book 
the hierog yphics of his shorthand reports, 
and from tbese the editor obtained great 
assistance 
It is probable that Mrs. Phiilips de- 
stroyed many manuscripts after the death 
f her husband, for among other docu- 
ts known to have been in her posses- 
was a very handsomely written report 
falecture on ‘The Lost Arts,’ with illumi- 
ated initial letters prepared for Mr. Phil- 
os by Mr. Yerrington, and of this no trace 
ild found after her death. It 1s also 
known that Mr. Phillips had written out 
some of the reminiscences of his life, but 
that manuscript has disappeared. There 


S &U5) 


ak ALY 


sa notable lecture, that on Sir Henry 
Vane, for which the publishers have 
searched everywhere in vain, and for which 
\hey are now hunting. 


the second volume of the published 
wks is a lecture on Daniel O’Connell, 
regarding which Mr. Lee told me an inter- 
esting anecdote the other day. It seems 
that the first printed pamphlet copy of this 
oration, when it came under the eye of Mr. 
Pease, puzzled him greatly, for he knew 
that the lecture, as he heard it, was much 
‘onger, and had many interesting anecdotes 
n it. The pamphlet had been made up 
from the newspaper reports. After a 
Mr. Yerrington succeeded in finding 

is copy, and then Mr. Pease found he was 


Une of those long missing anecdotes 
relers to Mr. O'Connell's overthrow of 
the testimony of a witness who swore 
that he found by a murdered man’s body 
v¢ hat of Mr. O’UConnell’s client. Taking 
sat in court, Mr. O'Connell, looking 
spelled out the name J-a-m-e-s. 
Vid you see this name in the hat?” le in- 
ire i the witness. ‘Faith I did, when 
t up,” replied that worthy. In- 
stantiy Mr. O'Connell turned to the judge. 


honor,” he said, ‘there is no name 
at.” 


l picked 


Another of the anecdotes omitted in the 
early printed version of the lecture told 
w Mr. O'Connell turned the tables on 
the London Times. Thetimes had declared 
that it would never allow the Irish agita- 
tors name to go into its columns, and 


th 
boer 


refore when he arose to speak in the 
House of Commons the Times reporters 
threw down their pencils, folded their 
arins, and leaned back at ease. But at 
ne rose a friend of the orator, and 
galled the attention of the Speaker to the 
—* “2 there , Were strangers in the 
ry , *Hstantly the rule of the House 
a tar and out the reporters were 
a plnsequently the Times had no 

+ agi 2. ariiament the next day. A little 
ant: ‘Ball Run’ Russell called on Mr. 
; nell and, eating humble pie, said 
ee would like to report his speech 
~ certain meeting. With great cordial- 
~ O'Connell agreed to allow the 
invited Mr. Russell to ride with 


' Als Carriage to his plac ‘ 

om is e - 
ing, had a@ convenient oan 
there, an 


Veni 
venlenc 


elo 


report 





d table and ink brought to his con- 


&—and then proceeded 
{vent oration in [rish! to deliver an 
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New Mown Hay. 

What is there in the fragrance of new 
|mown hay, asks Harper’s Bazar, that sur- 
|passes in this occult power almost all 
|other perfumes? Is it that the very es- 
|sence of imperishable vitality, the earth- 
mother’s strength and enfolding love, is 
contained in the grass—the patient, long- 
suffering, sturdy, multitudinous, beautiful 
grass—which feeds the cattle, and carpets 
the hills, and creeps to the very edge of the 
roadside, and aprings up in the ruts, and 
spreads its soft, thick coverlet over the 
graves of our dead? Nothing else so rests 
the tired eye, so springs back under the 
tired foot. When vagrant impulse awak- 
ens inour breasts, the nomad instinct 
stirs, we are fain to go where the grasses 
wave and the old trees lean lovingly over 
them. 

The wearied man of business, hard 
pressed with the routine of the counting- 
room, becomes a boy once more if he can 
but secure a holiday in the time of making 
hay. He goes into the fleld with buoyant 
step, and you hear his voice ringing in a 
joyous shout as he counts the rollling 
swaths. 

How children love to tumble in the hay, 
and how defrauded they are of one of 
childhood’s chief delights if they never 
know the glory of riding homeward to the 
barn on top of the great billowy load! 

To some of us older people the new- 
mown hay brings back the days of the war 

-the four vivid, thrilling years when the 
land was full of marching men, of ban- 
ners, drums, and bugles—when every day 
had its flerce excitements, its exaltations, 
and its depressions. To think how mothers 
and wives and sweethearts then watched 
the papers In the summer—for the hardest 
battles were fought not when the wintry 
rigors bound the earth, but when the birds 
sang, the lilies bloomed, the apples ripened 
apace, and on far Northern uplands the 
farmers made hay. 

To one household, perched in a crag of 
the mountains, there arrived a great 
triumph in one of those summers. Their 
Harry had been made a _ Brigadier—the 
boy had risen step by step from the ranks, 
so brave, somanful, was the stuff in him. 
Father came in from the hay fleld with the 
letter that told of it in his hand. 

The very young do not understand this 
trick of association. They have yet to 
grow up tothe knowledge that souls re- 
main young, though bodies change and 
take on new impressions with years. They 
perceive an old man, an old woman, and 
sometimes smile at the sentiment which 
seems to them to linger untimely in these 
withered personalities. 

Not so. Youth is crude. Sentiment 
does not reach its full flower till people 
have had time tolive. So we moralize 
over the rich sweetness of the new-mown 
hay. 


A Sixteenth Century Queen. 


A Swedish Queen’s grave was reopened 
the other day at Upsala, in the presence of 
the Prince Regent, the Archbishop, and 
many professors. The grave, which dates 
from 1584, is situated in a side aisle of the 
Cathedral of Upsala, in a vault beneath the 
pavement; on the ceiling are painted the 
royal arms. On the immense stone over 
the grave are engraved in Latin the words: 
‘Catherine, Queen of Sweden, died Sep- 
tember 16, 1583; daughter of Sigismund, 
King of Poland, wife of Johann ILI., King 
of Sweden. She was buried on the 16th of 
February, 1584.” On removing this stone 
a copper coffia was found and opened. 
Within was a wooden coffin, somewhat do- 
cayed, and lined with velvet in rags; Be- 
neath a leather cover lay the corpse of the 
Queen, clothed in velvet, the feet in stuffed 
shoes. Amid the folds of velvet lay an ex- 
tremely small skull. 





Perfectionin Travelling. 

At all times the average traveller fully 
appreciates modern conveniences, and is 
disposed to favor the lines catering the 
most acceptably to his creature comforts, | 
and especially is this the case during this 
hurried dog-day weather. Realizing these 
facts the Boston & Albany R. R. spare no 
expense in equipping their trains with 
every possible improvement, and it is there- 
fore now recognized as the route par- 
excellence to New Yorkand the West and 
South. The new limited trains between 
Boston and New York are composed of 
| Drawing Room Cars only, including Buffet 
| Drawing Room Smoker. The running 
| time of these trains between the two cities | 








is five hours and forty minutes, and, on ac- | 

count of the high rate of speed attained no | TRIAL 2,44, STANDARD BRED, 

| Sire, RED WILKES, sire of Red Bell, 2.1114, and 

place allotted to him|ber of passengers must necessarily be | 63 others in 2.30 list, 13 being in 2.20 list. 
Dam, MOLLY, by Williams’ Mambrino, sire of 

dams of Santa Claus, 2.1734, and Mambrino Wilkes, 

2.28%, etc. Molly produced Rachael B., 2.28%, 


| extra cars will be attached, and the num-| 


| limited to the seating capacity of the train. | 
| The through express trains between New 
| York, New Haven, Hartford, Springfield 
|and Boston are provided with the Parlor 
| and Sleeping Car service and with Dining 
|Room Car from Springfield to Boston at 


are too well informed of the special ad- 
| vantages possessed by this lire, and the 
management are tobe congratulated upon 
having attained to perfection in the art of 
modern travelling conveyances. 


North Shore Trips. 
For an out and out, bracing and health- 


giving sea ride, where the trip can be 
made in a short day, the Boston fand Ports- 
mouth Steamship Co’s. trip to the Isles of 


Shoals 1s unrivalled. 


Leaving Snow's 
Arch Wharf at 9 A.M., with an hour anda 


INVESTMENTS 


half at Star Island, (one of the group), 
where an excellent dinner can be obtained 


at the Oceanic the Steamer John Brooks 
lands you back at Snow's Wharf at 6.30 


P.M. This magnificent trip along the 


North Shore gives passengers a fine view 
of this most picturesque coast, to say noth- 
ing of passing all points of interest in Bos- 
ton Harbor. The air at the Isles of Shoals 
is invaribly cool and bracing, and it is the 
place of all places for the weary brain 
worker, the recreation and rest beginning 
with the very commencement of the trip. 


This is alsoa favorite route, being the 


most direct and pleasant, to Kittery Point 
and York Beaches, Rye and Hampton 


Beaches as well as the White Mountains 


and all points on Lake Winnipiseogee, as 
the boat! connects at the Isles of Shoals 
with the Steamer Baltimore for Ports- 
mouth, which there connects with the far 


famed and beautiful Merrimac Valley Line 


of the (oncord and Montreal Railroad, af- 
fording passengers an opportunity of visit- 
ing both seashore and mountain resorts 
during the same journey and without extra 
charge, an advantage which can be ob- 
tained by no other line. 
route from Boston to Portsmouth is now 
operated by this company, passengers are 
assured of first class Steamers, reliable ser- 
vice, and competent and courteous officials. 


The Bass Point Hotel at Bass Point, 


Nahant, is doing an excellent business this 


season. 


The Hotel has greatly improved 


and with the new wharf which has been 


t 


yuilt by the Steamship Company every fa- 


cility is given the travelling public for 
visiting the place. The commodious iron 
steamers, ‘Fred’k De Bary’ and ‘City of 


minutes from Battery Wharf. 


Jacksonville’ make trips every ninety 
A favorite 


trip is to leave Boston on the 5 or 6 30 
P. M. boat and enjoy a Fish Dinner at the 
Hotel, enter the mazes of tne seductive 
waltz and listen to the strains of melody 
given out by Howards Ladies Military 


As the entire 


City of Boston------------3 1-2 and 4’s 
City of Providence Gold------+++-+++4'8 
City of Cambridge: ---- Vewbebeducceceen 
City of Newton------ POTTTETT TTT et | 
City Of Lowell----++-eeeeeseeeeeeess+4'8 
City of Concord, N. H----++++++++++++4.8 
City of New Haven, Conn:----- a 
City Of Marlboro:::++-++seeeeeees 000 4g 
City of Dayton, O----+++++++ee+s: 
Old Colony Rd---- -----  peceeecseees 4’s 
Boston & Lowell Rd------------- oar 4) 
Maine Rd---+---see cere eeeeee Pp, 1912 


FOR SALE BY 


R. L. DAY & 00., 


40 Water St. 


CONSERVATIVE 


MUNICIPAL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Band, returning on the 9.30 boat. This 
stcamer is equipped with an electric searcn 
light, which is in frequent use and is quite 


a feature in itself. 





“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in ev ery part of th 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 


Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 








AYLOR 
6.0. WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusel Oil. 
NOT sold in bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature———— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 











DESK EXCHANCE. 


ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


large ne of Library and Standing} Desks§ 
Office and Library Furniture of every description* 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 


and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 
33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


Baanrnee WILKES. 


— 3932.— 





(dam of Raven, 2.26% at three years). 


( Braintree Wilkes is a very handsome, stylish, 
seal brown horse, foaled in Kentucky in 1883, 16 


hands, 1150 pounds. 


mpeeers wae | Will stand season 1892, to close August 15, at 
3 S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep | “2 *PPpropriate time. The travelling public | stable of Fayette Noithrup, No. Adams, 


| Terms $25 to warrant mare in foal, $2 payable 


| at time of service, balance when mare foals. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
| Cc. G. LEONARD, Prop... 
Wilmington, Vt. 


Malden, Mass------------- cocce coe hg 
Brockton, Mass------+--+-++- ececere --4’s 
Pt. Huron, Mich::-------- eeeesces 2 ++ H'8 
Grand Rapids, Mich: ------ eres» hd | 
Omaha, Neb--------+-+-+++ Geseeceece 5’s 
Toledo, Qhid«-+++eceeeseceveces coee HB 
Fresno, Cal., gold eesecece cocccccceece 5’s 
Astoria, Ore., gold eocccee eer eee + id | 
St. Marys, QhIO +--+ ecsececccevcessees 6’s 


And other Choice Bonds. 
Descriptive List on application. 


W. J. HAYNES & SONS, 


7 Exchange Place. 


Une ANY OTH 


ae 


It has been used by all classes 
Since elghteen and ten, 

Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, 
A boon to all men. 





Although originated by an Old 
‘amily Physician in 1810, Johnson’s 
\nodyne Liniment could not have 
irvived for over eighty years except 
for the fact that it possesses very 
much ¢more than ordinary merit. 

For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 





B Stands for bottle, holding value, and hence 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment costs 35 cents, 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating, Once used always 
wanted; and dealers say “Can’t sell any other.” 
Ever Mothe Should have JOHNSON’s 

r ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
house for Croup, Colds, Sore Throat. Catarrh, Tonsilitis, 
Colic, Nervous Headache, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps, Pains, 
Relieves Summer Complaints like magic. Sold every- 
where. Price 35 cents, 6 bottles, $2.00. Express id. 
Pamphlet free. 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa, 





tipans '‘Tabules cure dizziness. 


CW. 0, WnlSKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
promptly attended to. 


DLXON BROS., 














, 41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 
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THE TWO VILLAGES. 


_ | quility and resignation 
| proaching death. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
Over the river on the hill, 
Lieth a village white and still; 
All around it the forest trees 
Shiver and whisper in the breeze; 
Over it sailing shadows go 
Of soaring hawk and screaming crow, 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 
Grow in the middle of the street. 


Over the river, under the hill, 

Another village lieth still; 

T ere I see iu the cloudy night 

Twinkling stars of hous chold ight, 
Fires that gieam from the smithy’s door; 
Mists that cur) on the river shore; 

And in the road no grasses grow, 

For the wheels that hasten to and fro. 


In that village on the hill 

Never is sound of smithy or mill; 

The houses are thatched with grass and flowers, 
Never a clock to toll the houra, 

The marble doors are always shut, 

You cannot enter tn hall or hut; 

All the villagers lie asleep; 

Never a grain to sow or reap; 

Never in dreams to moan or sigh, 

Silent and idle and low they lie. 


In that village under the hill, 

When the night is starry and still, 

Many a weary soul in prayer 

Looks to the other village there, 

And, weeping and sighing, longs to go 
Up to that home from this below ; 

Longs to sleep ip the forest wild, 
Whither have vanished wife and child, 
And heareth, praying, this answer fall 
"Patience! that village shall hold ye all!” 


THE SOLITARY PASSENGER; 


OR 


The Cruise of the ‘Monsoon.’ 


BY JOHN-MARRYATT-CLARK RUSSELL PEGG. 


CHAPTER I. 


The sea had lashed itself into a white 
fury, and turgid waves and howling winds 
contended flercely for the mastery. 

Now down in the hollow of the waters, 
now surmonnting the foaming aqueous 
mountains, the gallant barque, the Mon- 
soon, sped bravely on its perilous way. 

‘Eight bells’ had sounded, and the 
doomed crew and passengers stood on the 
poop, determination stamped on the face 
of every man of them. The ship's com- 
plement was twenty persons ali told, in- 
cluding the captain’s wife, the cook, and a 
solitary passenger, Mr. Adelphi Jones, 
who, having at the age of forty exchanged 
the business of an egg-merchant for the 
pleasures of society, was travelling for 
the benefit of his health. 

‘*Prepare for death! The vessel has 
8 ruvg a leak, and can’t last an hour,” the 
chief engineer said firmly. 

A cruel, despairing frown overspread 
the first mate’s features as, hearing this, he 
vlanced at the captain's wife, who did not 
d ign to return the look. 

‘*‘Man the pumps; lower the fore-top- 
mast-staysail: haul down the main royal; 
up with the main deck; away with the 
mizen-middle-staysail; port your hel-lum, 
and let her run, boys,” cried gallant Cap- 
tsin Smith through a speaking-trumpet, 
Lis stentorian voice riding on the wings of 
the storm. 

“Think well of what you are doing, 
Captain,” the first mate shouted. ‘Would 
it not be better to cut away the jib-boom 
and the bow-sprit, cast adrift the fore- 
mast and the upper main-topsail braces, 
set her head to sea, and pipe all hands in 
the yards?” 

Captain Smith buttoned his pilot coat, 
ind, shaking his head, said mournfully: 

‘‘Belay there! Useless; my wife!” 

in an instant the solitary passenger took 
up the thread of discourse. 

**T will take care of her,” he cried. 

“You! Look out, or the top-gallant hal- 
liard will be upon you.” 

Aud even as he spoke it fell witb a crash 
aud killed a fireman, laying him athwart 
t_e companion hatch. 

“Yes, I, Captain. 
with my life.” 

‘*Brave comrade; if anything happens to 

me I evtrust her into yourcharge.” 

He wrung the young man’s hand, and, 
turnirg to the crew, shouted out fresh 
orders. 


I will protect her 





The captain, courageous to the last, as- | 


Brown, wored with a will, vut he could | 
do nothing; and at last, with a muffled sob, 
he seized his wife and, straining her to his 
breast, climbed up the rigging and placed 
ber on the main-royal-yard. 
‘There is room for one more, only,” he | 
cried, descending to the deck. 
“Stay with me, Gilbert,” his wife | 
screamed; but he motioned to the solitary 
passenger and said, 
“It is my duty, good-bye!” 
A tear trickled down his cheek as he 
clasped the hand of Adelphi Jones and said | 
huskily : 
‘*Good-bye, God bless you.” 
‘‘Amen,” said all—but the first mate. 
‘Try the boats,” the boatswain cried, but 
merely replying, ‘‘they are water-logged,” 
the Captain cut away the yard; and 
shortly, on their ext+mporised raft, Adel- 
phi Jones and Anastasia Smith were sail- 
on the wide, wide sea. 


CHAPTER II. 


The morning dawned fair and unclouded 
and the rippling ocean uncomplainingly 
bore on its bosom the fragile raft contain- 
ing Jones and Anastasia Smith. No trace 
of the last night’s storm remained toawake 
fresh fears in the breast of either of the 
two compauions whom a strange destiny 
had thrown toge'her. 

‘‘No signs of the Monsoon,” 
sald. 

‘Alas! no. Il bave dimmed my eyc-glass 
in the attempt to discover her, but I can 
not. She is lust, ( fear.” 

There was along silence. E:ch felt the 
delicacy of the position, and each instine 
tively knew that the other loved. 

“Mr. Jones,” said Anastasia faintly, 
with a downcast look of sweetest modesty, 
‘*have you anything to eat?” 

He dived into the recesses of his Glad- 
stone bag, whic as @ precautionary mea 
sure he had brought with him, and _ pro- 
duced a piece of boiled beef, a tin of 
sausages, an apple, a bottle of lemonade, 
a piece of Gruyére cheese, and some milk 
buscults. 

“A breakfast fit for a King,” she said 
prettily; and then, daintily touching the 
unattractive lemonade bottle, ate a biscuit. 
‘*For a Queen!” he corrected courte- 
ously. 

Their eyes met, 
their meal. 


Anastasia 


and they commenced 


CHAPTER Il. 


A week had passed, and the ill-fated sur- 
vivors of the wreck of jthe Monsoon were 
still on the raft. Their scanty stock of 
provisions had given out, and their terrible 
loneliness rendered life inaupportable. 
For two days they had drunk no water, 
and it required the exercise of all their 
powers of self-restraint to prevent them 
from laving themselves in the salt water 
which abundantly surrounded them. Jones 
counselled patience, and Anastasia tried to 
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other, and sat down to await with tran- | fluttered in the dying breeze, the sea mur-/ sail; shoulder out therom. and ; 
their near ap-|mured a requiem to departed misery, and | throw the painter overhusca 2° 

Seven men had fallen | the shipwrecked twain surveyed each other, | 

| dead at the pumps, and the remainder had and——no provisions. 

| not sufficient strength to cope successfully 

| with thein-rushing sea. 


**Wife—soon to be in death!” 
‘*Husband—soon to be in death!” 
Their lips had scarcely met in a holy kiss, | 


| sisted by Adelphi Jones and the first mate, | when the boom of a cannon was distantly | 
| whose baptismal appellation was Ephraim | heard. 


‘*‘A cannon shot!” he said. 
“It is a Barque,” she added, in excited 
tones. ‘I see a fore-royal mast, a main- | 
mast square rigged, and a mizen mast 
square rigged, and a mizen mast clothed | 
with gaff-topsail and spanker. 


‘Very likely,” he said, soothingly. 
me see. 
down upon us!” 


‘*We are saved,” Anastasia cried, byster- 


ically. 
“Give me my eye-glass,” he said, and 


then looked long and steadily at the ap- | 


proaching ship. 

‘*We are lost. 

**It cannot be.” 

“Itis! I see the skull and cross bones.” 

Anastasia swooned. Jones hauled down 
the table cloth to let it be apparent that no 
defence was contemplated, and the ship 
neared. 

A boat was lowered, and Anastasia and 
Adelphi were soon standing on the deck of 
the Monsoon, now re-christened the Buck- 
ingham Palace, 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Saved, saved! It is the Monsoon!” 

These were the first words that Anas- 
tasia uttered after they were taken on 
board. 

**Where is the captain—my husband?” 

The crew unanimously laughed deeply 
and defiantly. 

‘‘Why do you not speak?” she asked, 
frightened at their guttural jeering. 

‘Stand aside there,” eame a voice from 
abaft the binnacle, and the cowed crew, 
tremblingly, made way for the new comer. 

It was the ‘‘first mate—Epbraim Brown.” 

Hiow greatly he had changed !—his air 
was dictatorial, his tones commanding, his 
dress was studded with cutlasses, broad- 
swords, daggers, miniature cannon, and 
other formidable weapons, and he wore a 
black feather in his eighteen-penny wide-a- 
wake. 

‘*‘Permit me to welcome you to my ship,” 
he said, graciously; but Anastasia recoiled 
shrieking, and threw herself into the arms 
of Adelphi Jones. 

‘You fear me, my gentle bird, do you? 
Ha, ha!” And then, ‘Seize him, and put 
him in irens!” 

In a twinkling of an eye, Adelphi was 
overpowered, loaded with chains, and 
thrown into the hold. 

‘*He shall die to-morrow,” said the first 
mate. ‘‘My men require amusement, and 
the last of the old crew—by-the bye, I 
that it was your husband—went over yes- 
terday. 

‘**Walk the plank’ is our favorite game. 
Ha, ha!” 

‘‘Monster,” she cried, horrified at his 
bloud curdling words; ‘‘you will force me 
to do something desperate.” 

‘*Listen,” he hissed, drawing her near 
him. ‘I love you; when you had left the 


It is a pirate ship.” 





banish ennut by turning her attention to 
crochet. 

‘What a charming seascape,” he re- 
marked, as, shading his eyes with his plate, 
he looked out ongthe heaving, far-stretch- 
ing, billowy ocean. 

*-Yes,” she replied, ‘it is even better 
than an Academy picture.” 

‘‘How exquisitely soulful!” he thought, 
but uttered no word. 

‘Shall we never see land?’ she asked, de- 
spairingly; and her companion mutely 
shook his head. 

‘**You; you have not given upall hope?” 

“No, while there fs life there is hope. I 
am hungry, tired, and thirsty but not hope- 
less.” 

She bent upon him a look of [loving 
admiration, and involuntarily he lowered 
his eyes. 

‘The raft is slightly damp, I fear,” he 
said, very gently; but she made no answer. 

“She loved him,)ber girlish heart had 
gone out to this young man, who was 
brave, Manly, and noble; and, furthermore, 
had made hera sandwich out of the last 
biscuit and last piece of beef. 
quisite devotion! It had gained her heart 
and dearly would she have liked to tell her 
love; indeed she would have done so had | 
she not been restrained by thoughts of the | 
husband who was lying in the unyielding | 
bosom of the many-sounding ocean. There 














By this time the ill-fated barque was 
slow !y but surely sinking lower and lower 
in the trough of the sea, and no effort to 
save her or the precious lives of her human 
freight seemed likely to sacceed. 
was almost black, but ever and anon a 
flash of lightning lit up the funeral dark- 
ness of the heavens, and added to the aw- 
ful weirdness of the scene. 

The Monsoon plunged wildly on, its tim- 
bers creaking and emitting a noise not un- 
like t .e cry of a woman in distress. But, 
hark! a terrific clap of thunder; great 
Fore- nd-Aft! The main msst had gone 
by the board. 

The company mutely regarded each 


The sky | 





was one consolatory reflection, and that 
| was that there was a very strong probability 
| of their dying together. 

| * Life without him,” she admitted to her- 
self, ‘‘would be drear; to die with him 
were better than to live without him.” 

‘““Mrs. Smith!” 

“Mr. Jones!” 

The spell was broken. Prudence, loyalty 
to the late lamented were thrown to the 
| winds, and the sun set on two united hearts, 
|@ man and @ woman whom Fate had 
joined together. 

**Anastasia !” 

** Adelphi !” 

* The table-cloth which did duty for a sail 





What ex- | 


ship Iswore a solemn oath to make you 
mine, and by dint of almost superhuman 
exertions kept the ship alive. Many were 
the times when I thought that I should 





| Adelphi Jones proudly b: 


It is a} 
Barque.” | 
“Let t tether id 
Yes, it is a barque that is bearing | sobbed. i 


ara 

He gave his orders jn q » easant 
style, and surveyed wit} « t 
tion the plank. 

“Guard, turn out!” 4) 


© DOTS Wa 
cherrily, and, followed 


, , the w onl 
Anastasia, the prisoner a: 


i &red 
scene. 


‘“‘Prepare to die.” «s 
ack 
peace, adding, ‘I crave 
to say farewell to Anastasia 
The “‘first-mate” squirm 
but the executloner—th. 
and &@ most affecting scene { 
‘Good-bye, Adelphi,” 


*‘Good-bye.” 

The crew was visibly af 
| the plank shivered. — 
| **Time is up,” was the brut 
cabin-boy. 

. J . 

The usual speech had bh: 
rowing parting ov r, snd 
walked towards the p!a 
he cried with a despsiriny 
tasia’s prostrate form 

There was a yj: 
second, and then— 

“Stop! [forbid the han: 
execution!” rang throus é 

All eyes were turned’ onthe ras 
iIntervener, who was t 
der and sudden death 

It was the cook, who, w 
revolver, shot dead the Pirat 
boatswain, the ship's car 
Captain's cockatoo; and 1 ‘ 
ing cheers, presented the 
ship to Anastasia Smith. 


have saved us.” 
“Do not thank me,” said t! 
minded hero; ‘‘forty years 


my mother for breach of promisé 
riage. I have waited for twenty 
this opportunity. 

‘‘[ am now revenged.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Little remains to relate, save t 
of the ship, 
soon, at Honolulu, and the marr 
astasia and Adelphi Jones; a 
necessary to say about tliat has 
ready said. 

The best man was the cook 

The presents were ‘‘costly a: 
ous.” 

Adelphi Jones soon after ac 
position of superintendent of t 
Board schools, in deference to tt 


Anastasia hus started a milliuer)y 
tic dressmaking establishment 


will be unhappy. 
A Fox Story. 


told by a ‘‘gentleman of the su 
acity,” who got the tale in F: 


Part of the rocky ground was on 





which were the chief game of 


a nt ty 


**My benefactor,” Adelp! rie 


covered three shillings and sixper 


re-re-christened as th 


of arepresentative native deputat 


There is no reason to suppose t! 


friend his was in the habit of shooting | 
very wild and rocky section of the count 


of a very high hill, not accessibie t 
men, and from this hill the bares and foxes 


the ship scrupulously clean, and every- the other, the huntsman —— * 


thing was smiling save the condemned man matter in hand, and a vot geo 
and his devoted Anastasia. It is true that this little sv”) 
The ‘‘first mate” had made a good break tragedy for the foxes, DB © 
fast, and was now superintending the ar- doubt that they bad Sed 
rangements for the ‘‘walk,” as he humor- hare that they bo — ea ocd the 
ously put it. any reason to believe ea het 
Drop down 8 point ortwo before the her they would have *™ or 1 
wind. Luff! Now, then, you milk and gently than the foxPu © 
water assassins, bring her up! Takeina ed to treat his prv': sre not 
reef, and hoist the Jolly Roger! Clap on the cunning creat? 
that hatch; run up the main-top-gallant to very much of our >. 
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w} aby. 


here (al 


B, is, 


0 aloft, 


Navtic 
ey lent a 
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ND nir 
Dine 


n+ 
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vears for 
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and arts 


at they 


Harper’s Young People repests a sry 


‘ * wer 
eat ver 


rance A 


ting ine 


ry 
the side 


) Sports- 


reg 


but hs 


have to yield, but I persevered, and ulti-| would at night betake themselves to | 
mately succeeded. When the storm abated, | plains below. Leading from thes " . M 
we patched up the ship and put in at Yoko- | the lower ground were two gu es = 
bama where we had drifted. I clandes-| the rains, near one of which th: oe 
tinely shipped a friendly crew of disreputa- | gentleman who tells the s ry 
bles, and secreted them in the state cabin. | himself and his attendant one night in 
| When we were once again afloat on the; hope of bagging some ares, 
‘high seas, [ let them out; a mutiny was| Hardly had they taken up biel! yi" 
headed by myself and supported by them, | when they perceived a fox cre ond olen 
and in less than a day the ship was ours. | ly down throagh the gony, oe aved to 
The survivors of the original crew have |by another. After they hac pisjm, 
since all participated in the cheerful | gether for a few minutes, one ¥! wT 
| pastime of ‘walking the plank.’ | went into hiding under ae and the other 
| “I am a pirate, a buccaneer—call it which | rocks at the end of — guy, cnt * eer 
| you will—and my ship is the Buckingham | having apparently bic an a 
~ Palace.” | sneaked back up the bil — . bot before 
He finished, and Anastasia sank on her| Ina moment he was back; Ol" © 
| knees before him. him, racing down through the guy , 
“Spare him.” chased, in fact—was 4 hat . or aeae ee 
| Who?” he asked flercely. life; and as the intended victil x lay cot 
| ‘Adelphi Jones.” ing tbe rock where the gn o oe. Pree : 
| ‘The solitary passenger?” | cealed, he tried to seize oy sim was bad 
| «The same.” | springing upon her, but Sis am 
He ground his teeth together. |and he missed. ‘ame up at this mo 
“NEVER. HE DIES AT SUNRISE TO-MoR-| The pursuing fox t the lack of 
ROW.” ment, and finding oe a sited in the loss 
conspirator had resuitec id *8 
a . of his supper, he began tosnap and=na/1% 
A glurious dawn, ushered in by a gentle | the otber in such a fasbion woth oat and t 
sou’-west breeze, which swelled the canvas the offending fox Was BIO 8 (nyo, 
of the gallant barque, the Monsoon, and rough-and-tumble fight a nae 
fanned her on her placid course. fought fiercely for severs: vn etter of 
The sky was blue, the atmosphere clear, neither seemed to be getting the 0 ok the 
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JULY & | $92 


+ COLUMBUS CITY 
MINING, 
MANUFACTURING 


ANID 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


1 Beacon Street, 


| 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Wil’ offer, for a short 


lime only, a_ limited 


amount of its Treasurv 


Stock, 


$1.00 


PER SHARE. 


$5.00" 


PAR VALUE. 


PAID UP AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


This Stock participates in the 





profits accruing from the Sale of | 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- | 

nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone | 
Quarries, Stumpage 


Rentals of Hotels, 


of Timber, | 
Farm Lands, 
Franchises of Street Railways, | 
lectric Light Plants, Water- -Works, 


and other profits coming from all | 
the 


pany. 


$900,000 
Worth of Lots 


ALREADY SOLD. 


other resources of the Com-| 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


CONCORD g MONTREAL 
RAILROAD. 


MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE 


TO THE 


WHITE AND FRANCONIA 
MOUNTAINS, 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 
AND CANADA, 


Boston Office, 207 Washington St. 


The only HMne running Three Trains 
— weekday to the White Mountains. 
ing Caron 7.15 P. M. train, Boston 
te Ta pyan, and on 10.30 P. M. train, 
Fabyan to Boston, daily. 


EXCURSION TICKETS, 


| Good going and returning until Oct. 31, are on 
| sale at the Company’s Boston Passenger Agency, 


207 Washington Street, and at Boston & 
Lowell &. KR. Station, Causeway Street, 
at following rates: 








TUItON. ce cerscccccee “ 00! Littleton.... ....... 
Belmont.. ee 4.00 Jefferson.....-....- 
Laconia........ Lim, 4.00 Bethlehem 
Lake Shore Pk. Lim. 4.00/Twin Mountain.... 9.75 
Welrs. ....0 cess Lim. 4.00/St. Johusbury...... 8.85 
Wolfboro’......Lim, 4.00/No. Stratford ...... 11.00 
Long Ialand....Lim. 4.00 Montreal........... 15.50 
Centre Harbor..Lim. 4.00 Lisbon...... ..-.++. 8.20 
Meredith....... Lim. 4.25) Montpelier......... 9.50 
Ashiand........ Lim. 4 75 Whitefield......... 9.75 
Plymouth...... ..... 5.10 Lancaster.......... 10.50 
Campton Village.... 5.50|Maplewood........ 10.45 
No. Woodstock ..... 6.30) Fabyan.........0... 9.75 
| War»ren....-cccseess. 6.20) Newport, Vt....+... 11.00 
| Haverhill. -- 7.10|\Colbrooke.......... 12.00 
QS oc cccccccccccccsscvcccocececccnccccccccs 18.00 
Profile tlouse via Bethle hem Junction....... 12.78 


| Profile House via No. Woodstock and stage. 10.30 


Summit Mt. Washington...... ....eeeee scene 15.75 
Through Trains Leave Boston 


From Boston & Lowell R. R. Station 


Causeway Street. 


FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 9.30 A.M., 1.15 
and 7.15 P.M. Parlor cars to Fabyan’s and Jeffer 
son ut 9.30 A.M. and to Fabyan at 1.15 P.M. Sleep- 
ing cars to Fabyan’s at 7.15 P.M. 

FOR NO. WOODSTOCK, 9.00, 9.30 A.M., 1.15 
P.M., with Parlor Car 

FOR WEIRS AND PLYMOU TH, 9.00, 9.30 A.M. 
1.15, 5.00 and 7.15 P.M.; all with Parlor Cars. For 
Centre Harbor and Wolfeboro’ at 9.30 A.M. and 
1.15 p.M. 

For Tickets, Berths in Sleeping, and Seats in 
Parlor Cars, and all information, apply to Boston 
Passenger Agency, 207 Washington St., 
Rogers Building, Boston. 

Send 10 cents in postage to Boston Passenger 
Agency and receive in return “Vistas” op the C. 
& M., a series of sketches, beautifully illustrated, 
of the White and Franconia Mountains, scenes 
and centres, and of the beautiful Merrrmack 
Valley Route thereto. Also list of Hotels and 
Boardin Hlouses and Excursion et 


ACKINNON . F. MANN, 
Gen’! Manager. 
F. E. BROWN, GEO. W. “stogen, 
Gen’! Passenger T. A.G.P.A. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
FAST EXPRESS TRAINS, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 
ROUTE, 


SARATO GA 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted). 


Leave Arrive 
Boston. Saratoga. 
9.00 A. M.....DAY EXPRESS..........3.35 P. M. 
111.00 A. BM cece SARATOGA SPECIAL. 4.30 P. M. 
111.30 A. M.... PASSENGEK.......--.++- 7.30 P.M. 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 


For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars 
or further information, apply at 250 Wasning- 
| tom street, or at Passenger Station, Cause - 
way street, Boston. J. R. WATSON, 

Gen. Pace. Agent. 


Bass Poiut, Nahant 


Steamers leave ret WHARF (weather 
permitting) as follows: 
w,-4 Bass Point, week days and Sundays, 9.30, 
1.00 A.M.; 12.30, 2.20, 3 30, 5 00, 6. 30, 8.25 P. M. Ke- 
and 10.30'A. M.; 12.15, 2.00, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9 30 P.M 
For Nahant, week days, 9. “ A. M.; iz. 30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.00,630 P.M. Keturn, 8.00, 11. 00 A M.; 
3.25, 4.35, 6.05 P.M. SUNDAYS, 9.30 A.M. ; 5.00, 1680 
P.M. Return, 8.00, 11.00 A.M.; 6.40 P.M. 
Steamers land at New Yharf, Bass Point 
| grounds. Hotel enlarged and grounds extensively 
| improved. Band Uoncerts day and evening; music 
| for dancing. Take East Boston Ferry cars direct 
jto wharf. Fare 25c. each way; ehildren, 15c. 
| Faehote sold on wharf. Special rates for parties 
| by applying to J. A. FLANDERS, Eastern agent, 
| Clyde line, 201 Washington street, Boston. 








Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 


| - MISS O. L. JOST, 


Stenographer and Tvpe-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, Boston, 3342. 


CENTRAL VERM 


Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


RAYMOND'’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston in July, August and | 
September for 


65 SUMMER TOURS, 


of Five Days to Four Weeks to the Principal 

Resorts of New England, Canada and the Middle 

States, including : 
Saratoga, Lake George and Champlain, | 
and Ausable Chasm. 

The White, Catskill, and Adirondack 

Mountains 

Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, 

Montreal, Quebec and the Saguenay. 

Isies of Shoais, Mt. Mesert and Moose- 

head Lake. 

The Maritime Provinces. 

Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, NWRteral 

Bridge, Old Point Comfort and Washing- 

ton 


Excurstons to Alaska, outward by the 
Canadian Pacific Route, homeward through the 
Yellowstone National Park, July 9 and 23. 
Tours to Colorado and the Vellowstone 
National Park, August? and 29; to the Yel- 
lowstone Park and return, and to the Yellow- 
stone Park and the Pacific Coast, September 5. 


Send for descriptive cireular, mentioning 
whether Summer, Alaska or Yellowstone book is 
desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 

206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1802, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6. 4 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
5 Aipany. 
. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


8.30 troy 


11, 3 A. Mt. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
pene. Parlor car to Troy. 

y I 0 AILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 

Louis vey — an Central and Wabash Rys. 

7: 00 & XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Buffalo. 


FOR BELLOWS rau PURLERGEOR. 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTRE 


8, 00 = aa AOOOMMODATION to Mon- 


10, 30, A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
Cars to Montreal. 
3. 05 vi M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


7 00 &:, - NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
to Foy 
* Daily. 


Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Apt» 
Boston, Mass. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 
10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.80, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 
P.M.; Return, 8.55, 11.20, A.M.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 
4.15, 5.20, 6.55, ».20, 9.50 P.M. 

FOK HULL (Y. Cc. Pier), at 10.45 A.M.; 2.0 
P.M. Return, 4.10, 6.50 P.M. 

FOR DOWNE BR LANDING, at 10.45 A.M.; 

230,515 P.M. Return, £.40 A.M.; 12.00 M.; 3.55, 
6.35 P.M. 
FOR NANTASKET (all the way by boat), at 
9 30, 10.30, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30 2.20, 3.00, 3 30, 4.50, 
6.15 P.M. Return, 8.00, 11.00 A.M.; 12.30,1.00, 2.00, 
3.30, 5 00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P.M. 

FOR NASTASKET (boat and rail, via Pem- 
berton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 P.M. Return, 11.02 A.M.; 12.32, 
1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37 8.02, 9.33 P.M. 

Boat leaves HINGHAM for BOSTON at 8.30 


Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts., 
each way. 
Ga. P. babataessshcites General Manager. 


OWN YOUR HOME. 


SEND FOR 1892 EDITION OF 


SUMMER HWES “rae GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 
“rue SHORES S LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


15 


AND 


ISSUED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE 


ONT RAILROAD. 


a= ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED BOOK cmaienee a SELECTED vumber of the 
4 best family homes for entertaining Summer Guests at prices ranging from $4 to $10 per week. 
Also list of best hotels, with description and rates, mailed free on application to T. H. HANLEY, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, or S. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A., Central 


New York a New England 


RAILROAD. 


% HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


‘FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at3 00 P. M., due at Termini 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
v.00 P.M. This traip carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 

Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. 8. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston, 


During June, from south side Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, every Tuesday and Friday, at 12 o’clock, 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, and 
Saturday KBvening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
Tilustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS C, 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston. 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, ssianacestocic Mass. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stuptd—Experience may 
educate him. 

2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 

3—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 

4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 
TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA, 
REACHED FROM 8ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 

2—W here renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 

8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal 





We buy the land and build the 
building for you. 


We have the most perfect plan of handling real 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything with | 
be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 
Every month’s rent you pay goes towards paying 
for your property. No capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 





Room 75. 


Real Estate Co.,7 TemplJe Pl.,; Room 65 Boston 


market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 
|A. C. HARVEY, 
i 228,Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 











POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; 
Carbunecles, Swellings, all Hruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all 
can be promptly cured by LADY PooR'’s OINTMENT. 

Ve uggista at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & NMilham, Geo. € 
DPruggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & Co., Hurlingtou, Cook, Everett & Pennell, 


Kept by « 


Portland, Maine, Cutler Bros. 


WORDS 


IN SEASON. 


—_A-— 


SERIES OF SERMONS 


BY 





HOWARD H. BROWN, 
FRANCIS B. HORNBROOKE, 
EDWARD E. HALE, 
CHARLES F, DOLE. 


The authors of this series of sermons, 
issued in this four-fold form, unite in 
the plan primarily to provide a regular 
supply of tracts for the post-office dis- 
tribution of their several churches, and 
their members 

Single copies of the series of twenty 
sent bv mail, One Dollar for the 
series. The sermons of either preacher, 
separately, will be sent for Thirty- 
five cents the series. The bound 
volume will be $1.50. 


For further particulars address, 
J.STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
8 HAMILTON PLACE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR YOURSELF. 











——— 








Baking 
Powder 


FANCY STR 





a 
MUSIC 
WITHOUT A TEACHER, 


EUREKA METHOD.) 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER with 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES ? 


Lady Poor’s Ointment 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals 
all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes 
the tumors. 








Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plants ia 
have produced an OINTMENT which ~ill 
prove 


Wiancr’s ‘‘ Eureka” In- 
struction books do for you 
Hust what a teacher would 
Piano ldo. With the Winner Instruc 
Iition Book for any instrument 
you can learn to play any sim 
ple, easy piece of music on that 
instrument as quickly as by 
employing a teacher once a 
H week. 
Banjos , 
ou do not need to know any 
hing about music, as theee 
books teach all the rudiments, 
ind explain the meaning of all 
musical terms. They are simple 
Flute,Joa FULLY mLLUsTRat- 
ED. 


Organ, 
THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of LApY Poor’s OINTMENT will 
convince the sufferer that there is a Balm for 
all Aches and Pains. 


Mothers try it on your throbbing breasts Violin 
’ 


and aching nipples, and you will find relief 
speedily. 


Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy; Bolls, 
kinds, Salt Rheum, 


Cornet, 


+» Goodwin & Co., Wholesale 


. tesides the instruction pages, 
Guitar, each book contains nearly a 
hundred well-chosen pleces for 
that especial instrument. This 


’ 
Piccolo, slone would cost from $2.00 to 


$3.001f purchased separately, 


‘** Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Improvements of the Highest 
Order. 


They are intended for pupils 


Accordion, living at a distance from the 


music teacher, or those whose 


‘ means will not enable them to 
Mandolin yfeomploy one. 


In ordering ask for Winner’s 
’ ‘Eureka’ Method, and state 
Clarinet, for what instrument it is wanted. 


Any one of the volumes will be 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 


Fife, price. 


75 CENTS. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Send for Catalogue. 


Personally Conducted. Select Parties, 


Favorite Route. Low Rates. 
SS abe ste 


romeen\ LEAVE BOSTON 
ACHLSI)EVERY TUESDAY 






smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 









For particulars address 


J. C. JUDSON & Co., 








227 Washington St., Bostoz. 
—AND — hall he 
208 Tremont St., Boston, *fass. e EF p COX Laundry (0. 
. ee he 3 behene ayy « of paralysis, deformities, age om i 
rain and nervous diseases in al] their forms. T miy | < AN 4 
paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation | 537 ALB x oF, 


and ad~ice at the institute free. Patients waited u | > 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars seafed to } Established 14 years ago m Malden, 


any em And now removed to Boston, within your reach, 
INSTITUTE OPEN|DAILY FROM ® A.M | where you can haye your linen called for and 
to5S P.M. | delivered at your home. 


a ~~ |_ All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
E A MUTEL & SON | work executed in a strictly First-class manner. ~ | 

' “ J | Goods collected and delivered free of charge 

| Estimates promptly furnished fo: Hotels. Please 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. send for Price Lists. 


ge SRR NA vr | SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to 
French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyei Es- es 4 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard Cumom Depeaneas, Se werk in thie depare- 











da Temple, Paris, France, and Union §Park (St. ment is done vy hand and by expert workmen. 
this city. 


WM. H. LYNCH & co, 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers 


STORE AND ITALIAN aw 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Ry: 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon (oy 


Tents of Every Description Made to order 


‘ 


JULY » 


. NING. 
ra ty Steamers, Beas 


IPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS. 


» 8nd Sma 


AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDIngs 


[sa _AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER 
. ae 


- Boston, Mass. 


alli 


Classic, 
Appronriate, 
Excellently 
____ Executed. 


JUST THE THING To cry 


STUDENT. MADE opty 
STERLING SILVER 


PRICES 
Coffee Size, - - §} 5 
Tea Size, -- ~~ 9% 





on 
ad 


|Gilt Bowls, 25c. extn 


Orange Size, - - 


| SENT POSTPAID oy 
RECEIPT OF PRice 
MANUFACTURED a¥p 
FOR SALE BY 


Pat. applicd for. 


GEO. E. HOMER, 


45 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Proprietor of the following Silver 
Spoons; “Old South Church,” “Bunker 8 


**Memorial Hall,” (Cambridge), “Pau! Bevere 
“Boston Bean,” “Easter.” 


Ba Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Prieta 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS.? 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018,826.95 
LIABILITIBES...........+-++: 10,532,085,23 


~92,185,841.73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies a 
ssued atthe old life rate premiun 





Annual Cash distributions are paid upon el! 
policies. ee 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cas Ma 
render and paid-up insurance values to Waeh™ 
insured is eutitied by the Massachusetts Statue 


} for any age sent ob 


Pamphlets, rates and values fo! 
application to the Company's UMice 


BENZ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
6. F. TRULL, Secret*ry, 
WM. B. TUHKNER, Asst. Secretary 


See eS ; 
Morphine Habit Cured in 1 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, OP 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


it in PERFECT 


Dn ~ure f 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET} 
ORDER by the skilful andjthoroug 


MRS. PEARSON, 
120 TREMONT STREET, 





Easy as an Old 


When You First Put lt On. 
Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stores: 


TELEPHONE COXNECTIONS. | 


THE CRAWFORD SH 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


Room 73. 
a 


ext door 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington i peach Sts 
to Thompson's Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor Binsstet dence 
45 GreentSt., near Bowdoin Sq.;'20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., 
Depot; 1482 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 59 Main 
District, ),Boston,j nearly opposite_PostgOffice. 


St, (Charleston 
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